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THE VALUE OF PLAYGROUNDS TO THE COMMUNITY 


By Mr. 


At the last regular 
Canadian Club, for the season of 1912-15, 
held on the 21st April, Mr. Jacob A. 


Riis 
said: 


Mr. Chairman, Your Grace, friends and 
neighbors across the line——They say that a 


an and a people live in their ideals. If 


| should apply that to myself, | must begin 
very far back. For my own ideal, and that 
of the friend here on the right who has 
heen telling me of your housing movement 
in Toronto, is the man in the garden. | 
suppose that exception goes back to the 
Garden of Eden. We take it for granted 
that if a man is planted in a garden on his 
own plot of soil he cannot go far away 
from what is right. 


As a theory that is all 
neht; in 


practice the ideal 
the head several 


has been 
times in my 
for one thing, in the case of 
Philadelphia, which is a city of homes, vet 
for vears held the evil reputation of being 
the worst governed city in the land. But 
th hardest blow it received on this side 
o! the line, and I will risk telling you how. 
I used to come, with a couple of friends, 
to spend part of the summer in your beau- 
tiiul and wonderful the 


‘ked on 
own home, 


wilderness of 


Jacob <A. 


luncheon of the 


Riis. 


north. 


We came year after year, and we 
enjoved 


ourselves tremendously. We 
always had the same old man for our cook 
and his son for guide. The old man—l 
will call him Donald.—that is not-his name, 
Hut | want to save his feelings, was a Seoteh 
Presbyterian, of the most uncompromising 
kind. He would discuss infant damnation 
and foreordination and the other grim old 
doctrines in the way that was distinetly 
ecod and wholesome for us. | eloried in 
that man and his splendid piety. Alee was 
just a scallawag of the frontier, with no 
principles to speak of. One day Alee and | 
were fishing, and he fell to telling me how 
the votes in the little hamlet on the edge of 
the wilderness in which they lived were all 
hought by one party or the other, | never 
knew which. It seemed to me a ridiculous 
und scandalous waste of money, to buy all 
the votes, when a little more than one-half 
would have done! (Laughter. And | 
suid to <Alee, ‘* Aren't drawing the 
long how?”’ **Oh, L guess not,’* he replied. 
‘Tf ought to know, [ held the bag.’’ ‘* Does 
it occur to you,’’ | asked, “*that when you 
said vou were buying all the votes vou im- 
plied that vou were buying your own 
father’s too?’? ‘‘Why not?” he 


vou 


said, 
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**shouldn‘t he have his two dollars the same 
as the rest ?”’ Laughter. 

I said no more, but when | saw the old 
man that evening, | him to 
Donald: was mueh annoyed, shrugged one 
shoulder, then the other, and said, ** Those 
voung fellows’ tongues are too long! They 
talk too much.’’ **That is not the point.”’ 
said I, **did vou or did vou not take the 
two dollars?*’ He looked at me as if lost. 
"Why. ves.” he, “‘the money was 
there, | might as well have it as the rest of 
them.’’ And then he saw something in my 
face, and reassured me: *“*But that is all 
right, Mr. Riis. | took the money, but. | 
voted for the other man!” (Laughter. 
And [ thought of the definition given by 
Matt Quay. chief of corruptionists, of an 
who would stay 
Ever since | have 


took task. 


sald 


honest “one 


bought!” 


mah. as 


Laughter. 


stood in awe of the Presbyterian conscience. 


But if the man in the garden proved a 
delusion, it must be because we didn't 
gin far enough back. Hence we have taken 
our stand with the boy in the playground. 
That is solid ground! (Applause. And 
I think I shall prove it. 


he- 


It was not always so. It is not more than 
thirteen fourteen years since | went 
before the Board of Edueation of my city. 
to open one playground 
at least for the to — take 
them off the = street after — school 
hours. When, after half an hour’s plea, | 
had finished, they thanked me and said 
they were glad I had taken all that trouble, 
‘but vou have not told us where there is 
anything educational in all this. (Laugh- 
ter.) If you can show us that, perhaps we 
will do it.”* That was at the outside fifteen 
vears ago! Last week. or the week before 
last, | met Dr. Maxwell, the Superinten- 
dent of our schools, and asked him, ** How 
many school playgrounds did you maintaii 
last vear in connection with the schools, not 
in school hours but in the long vaeation.’’ 
“Two hundred and twenty-two,”’ he said. 
(Applause. And he might have added, 
**In another five vears we shall have four 
hundred and forty-four, in all) probabil- 
itv!** and not have far out of the 
way. 


or 
begeing them 


he IVS, 


been 


And while we have done that, two great 
sovereign States, Massachusetts on the At- 
lantie seaboard and Washington the 
Pacific, have passed laws requiring cities 


on 
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of ten thousand inhabitants 
inaintain playgrounds at the public 
That law was referred by M: 
chusetts to the people themselves to 
firm, and there was something to ne 
grim humor in the facet. when last vea 
was campaigning in that State, and 

the dread sane good people had of 
referendum. They had themselves wie! 
that power a little while before to the ¢ 
and lasting advantage the com 
wealth. And now we have come to the } 
Where at a playground congress the cr 
Rather a playground wit 
out a school than a school without a piay- 
ground!” That time the pendulum swii 
too far, as it is apt to do. We want tl 
hoth and so hitched together as to do 


hoy and us all good. 


or OVel 


pense, 


of 


Was raised: 


Now. what does all this mean? It means 
that we are at last aware of the facet that 
the boy is father of the man, of the citizen 
to-morrow, and that there is no shorter 
way that vou can possibly take to the cor- 
ruption of that citizen than to deny the 
hoy his childhood. For, friends, vou can’t 
make a whole man out of a half a boy! 

Applause.) No boy is ever more than half 
a boy who has not had his chance to toss a 
ball across the lot unehallenged. There is 
an unsuspected connection between lack of 
play in young child and 
trampery. It is a surprise to many people, 
vet it is perfectly natural. 
and jam him into a factory.—at thirty vou 
have a spent man! ‘*The boy without a 
playground is the father of the man with- 
out a job.’> Force him into a shop in his 
young vears, When he should be out at play, 
and he will be the father of the man who 
doesn’t want a job! 


of 


years, labor, 


Take a boy, 


Seventy-five years ago, Friedrick Froe- 
hel, of Whom vou all know, bat of whom the 
Board of Edueation of my city did not 
know fifteen years ago, laid down as the 
foundation pillars of his system of common 
sense education, whether of rich poor 
two rules: one, that play is the normal 
occupation of the child, through which 
he gets his first grip on moral relations— 
that is: grows character—what in all the 
world could be more *‘educational’’ than 
that which gives the image of God in him 
a chance to grow into manhood? = (Hear. 
hear.) The other is that you learn by do 
ing and not much in any other way. 


or 
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What does the boy learn whose play- 
eround is always set between two gutters; 
id whose getting ar- 
sted?”> Take your own city. A man 
10 is here to-day told me of a boy who 
ne to this city from Scotland, where he 
| lived in a village, and in a few weeks 
peared in the Juvenile Court charged 
th mischief, smashing street lamps and 
ndows. They found out that he lived in 
dark cellar that palled on the boy who 
vas used to outdoor life, had lived in the 
lls: so he took to the street, and of course 
vot into trouble with the police. Un 
consciously that gentleman told) me the 
whole story of the slum and the hoodlum. 
Ile was sent up to the Industrial School 
for three vears. | hope your Industrial 
School is better than some I know of, for 
otherwise you may have done yourselves 
and that lad an irreparable injury. (Ilear, 
hear. 


only game is 


Ile goes to play in the street; he does 
not mean to break lamps and windows, but 
a ball has ways of its own, and damage 
is done. Naturally the storekeeper kicks, 
wud the policeman is not to blame 


aie 
H's orders. 


: he has 
What those orders ground in, 
you may understand when IL tell you that 
l happened across the figures of street traf- 
fie accidents in New York City for the 
vear before last: between two and three 
hundred persons were killed. and between 
ten and eleven thousand maimed. So there 
is good cause to deny him that playground. 
But the boy does not know it. He breaks a 
window, is chased by a policeman, and he 
runs. His little legs can go faster than the 
And while 
he runs with his heart hammering up under 
his shirt, he swells with pride at having 
heaten the policeman. That is the begin- 
ning of outlawry. The policeman chased 
him over the line. 


policeman’s and he gets away. 


orty years ago the Earl of Meath, on 
the other side of the sea, who has thrown 
uch light on this question of juvenile de- 
linqueney, pointed out that crime in our 
large cities is to the greatest extent simply 
a question of athletics, or giving the boy 

chanee. What is a boy anyway but a 
ittle steam boiler, with steam always up! 
Laughter.) I pity the boy who is not built 
hat way, who has not 
nd bubbling in him! The boy has a safety 
valve You can sit on the 


the steam boiling 


; it is his play. 
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safety valve of a boiler with sieam up if 
you want to, but vou are an awful fool if 
you do! Something is bound to happen! 
And what else have we done in our large 
cities? We see siens, °° Keep off the erass!”’ 
The Yrass is acred in our cities, but the hoy 
is not! He can go to the devil if he chooses, 
and he has heen going there, hot-foot. 


We small Parks Commisioner in 
our city, and | was the secretary.  L was 
a police reporter at that time in New York, 
and | stood at the wicket gate where the 
Whole procession of 
through. 
and 


had a 


rapscallions passed 
L had a map drawn of the city, 
where the worst gangs were which 
made trouble | stuek pins. We called in 
the police captains of those distriets, and 
asked them how they accounted the 
there and = what the 
one man their Was, 


for 
made 
answer 


lawlessness 
trouble. As 


“The boys haven’t a chance to play!’ 


There were the tenements with the big- 
vest crowds, that with the largest 
number of boys. Also, they were the new- 
est tenements. Within my own recollection 
there had vacant lots. Don’t I still 
hear that objection, **What is the use of 
playgrounds?) We have vaeant lots! 
But the city grows, and the lots are built 
upon, until there is not one left. And 
as these playgrounds are narrowed there 
is more peril to windows, and the trouble 
with the policeman begins, and the trouble 
with the storekeepers. The boys feel that 
they have been imposed upon. The Con- 
stitution of my country says that every 
man is entitled to ‘life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.”? The boy’s play is 
his happiness. It is in these neighborhoods 
the trouble begins. When we tore down 
blocks of tenements and made playgrounds, 
the “‘gang’’ disappeared. Those play- 
grounds cost us a million dollars a block 
of three aeres. One thing we have learned 
is that it is cheaper.— 
to vou for what it 


Means 


heen 


yee 


and | give this advice 
is worth—it is much 
cheaper to make playgrounds when the 
ground costs a thousand than to 
wait till it (Hear, hear, 
and applause.) We not only paid a mil- 
lion for playgrounds when 
pulled down the tenements, but we also 
took a million dollars’ worth of property 
off the tax books, so that it hurt both ways. 
And still it was cheap. 


dollars 
costs a million. 


dollars we 
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The “‘gang”* is the outcrop of the fact 
that there are no playgrounds. In Chicago, 
whenever they put down playgrounds in a 
disorderly neighborhood, twenty-five — to 
thirty per cent. of the juvenile delinquency 
of that The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Police Commissioners 
of St. Louis wrote this very pregnant sen- 
**Ninety per cent. of habitual crim- 
inals start their career before they are ten 
vears of age.’> That is the whole story 
ina nutshell! Speaking out of my own ex- 
perience as a police reporter, I would say 
The pregnant hours of a boy's 
day are between se on and nine 


neighborhood ceased! 


tence: 


the same. 


0 clock 


in the evening; bet en supper and bed- 
time. If you knov where your boy is 
then, and what he dong, you have got 


your boy; if you do not, look out! 


That. in brief, is the story of the play- 
in 


erounds, which we have learned our 
hig city. Of course, we needed to learn 


it more than any other city in the world, 
for we have the biggest crowding, and in 
an “environment that made all for un- 
righteousness and tended to corrupt the 
young.’ the Tenement House Commis- 
sioner that indictment woke up, 
and nowe have been paying for 
our past neglect, paying hard and high! 
Now we have learned that See 
What has come in the track of it: the war 
on child labor, juvenile courts, probation 
‘Big Brothers’’—the biggest and 


sald us 


sine e {| 


lesson. 


officers, 


hest part of the probation officer move- 
ment! and what are all these but plain 
justice to the community? 

Other things have come, are coming. 


Ten or a dozen years ago L used to come 
across the despairing wail that “‘the cities 
are the peril and the scandal of our demo- 
7 author whose book | came 
aer the other day piped a new note: 
‘the cities are the hope of our democracy,” 
he wrote, and the man was right. We have 
turned the corner as to that. (Applause. 


cracy, AN 


SS 


Look at our new way of dealing with 
We are using them not 


only as ecivie centres, but as social and 


our school houses. 
political centres as well. Last year | spoke 
in more than one big beautiful schoolhouse 
in the Bull Moose campaign, if you please. 
Ten years ago when | proposed that, I was 
To-day we 


called a hopeless crank. are 


actually rediscovering the lost neighbor. 
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They used to wail that the town-meeti: 
that was the simplest and most direct « 
pression of our democracy, was 
Yes, it went, for it could no more exist 

our day of city crowding than the o!| 
fashioned mechanie in our of ste: 
industry. But while the schoolhouses 

come social centres, with neighbor meeti 
neighbor in their own house for the d 
cussion of public problems, the old toy 
mecting has come back in a way that {i 
into our city civilization as the old one « 
not, and could not. So that grief is gor 


ov! 


age 


The need of playgrounds is everywh« 
realized. The Vice Commissions point o 
that the yvoung seek bad pleasures ve 
largely because good ones are denied thei 
Of course the city fathers are slow to pr 
vide these. because they are the guardians 
of publie funds; but they will learn that 
cheaper to pay $1,000 than $1,000 
000. Only absolute ignorance protests. Last 
summer | was surprised to find a man ris 
up and protest against this *‘interferenc 
with the rights of the hoys,’’ as he put it, 
“to sow a few wild oats.”’ 


Is 


His objection 
was not only to the playgrounds, but to 
the juvenile court and to the probation 
officer. He said: **First thing we know. 
we shall have these probation officers gat] 
ering in the children because they fail to 
#ttend school!”* (Laughter.) That would 
interfere, he thought, with the inalienable 
rights of poor children! That is only om 
of the shadows that throw the lights of the 
picture into greater relief. 

Apropos of schools, let me give you a 
point. When could not buy ground 
space for play, we put the playgrounds 


we 


on the roof, four storeys up. and invited 
the We wer 
busy with many things and assumed as 
a matter of course that they were hard at 


children in. And they came. 


play up there, when one day there comes 
before the Board of Edueation a petition 
irom the janitors of all the schools which 
had roof playgrounds, asking the Board 
to discontinue them because ‘‘they were 
not much used!’’ That was a very aston 
ishing thing, and | said to the President 
of the Board of Edueation, ‘‘Let us 
to-night and see what this means.”> We 
went to one of the schools and found hun 
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dreds of children swarming in front of it. 
‘i hey came up to us, pleading, ** Won't you 
me in?”’ 


tike ‘Sure! Come right in!” 
we said. But as we approached the door 


ey began to hang back. Suddenly out 
om the doorway rushed a man with a big 
stick,‘ B-r-r-r-r !”’ 


t 


We asked him what that meant, and he 
said it was the janitor’s orders. The Presi- 
dent held a court martial right there, and 
we found that the janitor, not desiring to 
clean up after so many little feet, had 
placed his assistant at the door, with orders 
to hit the children on the head with a stick 
when they tried to get in. So he was en- 
abled to report after a while that ‘*the 
playgrounds were not much used.”’ 

As a result of that night’s work, the 
Board ordered the stringing of electric 
lights on the roof, and there in the long 
summer evenings there comes a band to 
play to the children, and if you saw them, 
three or four thousand of them, dancing 
to the tune of *‘Money Musk’’ or ** Way 
Down Yonder in the Cornfield’’—(ap- 
plause)—you would think the millennium 
had come. And so it has. My post is: 
‘“don’t forget to enlist the janitor.” 


We spend a fortune for musie and play, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and it 
is well spent. In Chieago they provided 
27,000 plates of ice cream for the school 
playgrounds, at five cents a plate. When 
| think of what that means, I feel that life 
is really worth living. 


| talked of supervision. 
When 


One word more: 
achieve 


you your playgrounds, 
friends, make up your minds that they 
“ure not eoing to be cheap. The cost ot 


the ground is by no means all there is to 
Face that boldly. 


upervision. 


You have to have 
Not enough to spoil it. The 
nstinet of the pedagogue insists on classi- 
‘ving, and organizing the play into team 
play and group play, and heaven knows 
hat. and to what grave scholastic ends; 
» fill it full of views and aims until the 
oy won't know it for his own. Let him 
Let him kick up his heels and run 
If he 
omes home bringing back a bruised nose 
nd a blaek eye, all black 


lone. 


t the sunshine like a young colt. 


right !—a eve 
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may be a prime moral agent! But let the 
play be guided and overseen; let there be 
a mature intelligenee behind it, that helps 
the child to his needs. Don’t put a police- 
man in charge! (Laughter.) That is bad. 
To put nobody in charge is worse. 


Then, when you have done all this, be 
sure that it will repay you a_ thousand 
times in the days coming, in good citizen- 
ship. Don’t you know, that at a certain 
age every boy in the world is on the fence, 
and doesn’t know which way to jump? 
When my boy was six years old L used to 
see this little man slyly feeling of his 
muscles, and one day he had got hold of 
a household ammonia bottle and torn off 
part of the label. When I passed his room 
I found he had pasted on his chamber 
door ** William Riis, VERY STRONG!”’ 
(Laughter.) That lad was coming into his 
rights. One day he said to his beloved 
mother, ‘*Mamma, would you be very mad 
if | should be a burglar when | grow up?”’ 
‘*A burglar,’”’ she exclaimed, ‘* Why, Billy! 
and be arrested! why, the police would get 
you!”’ He thought soberly a minute, then 
said, ** Well, then [I will be a sailor?’’ And 
his mother pleaded with him not to leave 


her for the dark and eruel sea. ‘* Well,”’ 
he said, ‘‘what shall | be then? A boy 


can’t always be nothing at all!’* She put 
in her plea for the ministry. She would so 
like him to be a little minister, (Laugh- 
ter.) The Archbishop will forgive me for 
this reference, | am sure, he was such a 
little boy—well! he didn’t like it a_ bit. 
His face was like a thunder cloud; but at 
last he surrendered. ** All right !,’” he said, 
“Tf | ean’t be a burglar, and vou won't 
let me be a sailor, then | will be a minister, 
when Mr. Evans goes away!"’ Mr. Evans 
is our rector, and every time | feel he needs 
chastening, | tell him that story, how my 
hov took to the nuinistry as third choice! 
(Laughter. 


The point | want to make is: this lad was 
on the fence; every boy of his age Is on 
the fence, if he is the kind of boy that is 
worth his salt! Hear, hear. Now, our 
function is, to help him get off on the right 
side of the fenee! (Applause. And the 
very best way of doing that is to give him 
the play he needs and hankers and yearns 
for! (Long applause. 
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By L. 


School Doctor. London County 
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HADEN GUEST, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


-id. 


Superintendent, St. George’ 


Dis} ensary and School Clinie. Blaekfriars, London. 


The Aci Parliament making medical 
inspection compulsory has now been in 
operation in 


Great Britain for about four 
vears., and 


the 
school in- 


already the pressure in 


direction of following up the 


spection by school treatment. is becoming 
very great indeed. Medical treatment 
by means special agencies under the 


eontrol of the 


Education Authorities is 
allowed | 


under the Act of 1907, but is not 
compulsory, and in practice such agencies. 
ealled School Treatment Centres or School 
Clinies. have been set up in mans 
And where they have not been set up the 
statistics of the number of ehildren with 
defective teeth, with nose. ear and throat 
defects needing treatment, with defective 
Vision. and with numerous other 
of deficiencies, constantly clamor for at- 
tention. Speaking for Great Britain as a 
whole, it is certain that nowhere, outside 
of specially created treatment 
centres, is it possible to get full and satis- 
factory treatment for all the defeets found 
on inspection. And this is so not only 
because agencies for the treatment of cer- 
tain defects of school children do not ex- 
ist, but because the social cireumstances 
of many children prevent them and their 
parents making use. even to the extent 
otherwise possible, of any existing agen- 
cles. 

From the point of view of treatment, I 
have found it necessary to divide children 
into two groups. 

(1) That of children with medical de- 
fects. but of average or good social cir- 
cumstances, and (2) that of children with 
medical defects, whose circumstances are 
bad or below average. We may eall these 
two groups the Medical Group and the 
Poverty Group. 


towns. 


classes 


school 


And these groups are found existing 
not only in towns, but in country districts. 
From the Poverty Group comes the con- 
stant reinfettion with pedieuli; from 
them. probably, school epidemics prepon- 
derantly spring, and among them occur 
the greater number of the eases of malnu- 
trition; of general neglect, and of failure 
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to get directions for treatment, indicat 
at medical carried out. <A 
exact is difficult. and L do n 
pretend to more than the figua 
when I suggest 10 per cent. as a low valu 
for the proportion of the Poverty Grou 
But th 
has been found indieated approx 
both in town and country dis 


Inspection, 
estimate 


YUeSS ai 


among the school population. 
figure 
mately 
tricts. 

This division into two groups is import 
ant purely medical cases ea 
get cured comparatively easily, the pov 
erty cases only with difficulty. To trea 
a ehild with obstrueted breathing and 
adenoids who is otherwise fairly sound. 
and who from a deeent home, is 
simple, and cure is probable. The parents 
of sueh a child will take trouble to see 
that the defect is remedied when it is 
pointed out to them. The deeent home 
and the child’s fairly sound condition ar 
an indication that the parents have the 
desire and probably the time to see that 
proper treatment is applied. In- very 
large towns, and accessible for most small 
towns and villages. there are hospitals 
and dispensaries supplying facilities for 
treatment, which ean be taken advantage 
of by those having the desire and the time 
to do so. On the whole, the great bulk of 
children presenting medieal defects pure 
and simple will have those defects at- 
tended to by existing institutions when 
the parents become aware of what is 
needed, although this does not apply to 
dental defects. In this respect medical 
inspection puts the child of the poor man 
on a level with the child of the rich man, 
by giving him an expert opinion on what 
should be done to put the child in the 
fittest possible condition. Medical  in- 
spection does a great work if it makes 
knowledge available to the parents of all 
children. 

In the case of children presenting medi- 
cal defects plus poverty, the case is differ- 
ent. To begin with, such children often 
present not one or two but a group of 
defects, and complicated and continuous 


heeause the 


Comes 
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The general 
children is not 
: the children do not give good results 


tment may be required. 


eoodition of sueh wood, 


frm treatment. Discharging ears in a 


lv-nourished poor child, for instance, 


tuxe longer to get well than in a deeently- 

rished average ehild. But. worst of 
al’. the parents of such poor children do 
} take them for medieal treatment. 


Scimetimes the parents will not take them 

hese, [ think, are the rarer c¢ases—some- 
tines the think medical 

these are commoner 

the parents cannot 
the children treated. 
This last class is as large as either of the 
two others, and 
he larger. In the first group the 
children drunken and — vicious 
homes. in the second from feekless homes. 
in the third from overworked and under- 
worked homes. We might eall them the 
vicious, the shiftless, and the poor homes. 

The remedy for these conditions lies 
outside the scope of school organization, 
but the the existence of 
these conditons is very much a matter for 
school authorities. For the plain A, B,C, 
of the faets is this, that it is no use treat- 
ing defeets of nose and throat. eye and 
ear, unless you treat the underlying de- 
hility of constitution produced by the 
home eonditions. That means remedial 
school feeding firstly. and open-air schools, 
school baths and gymnasia among other 
things as secondary methods. This state 
of things means also a new organization 
for getting the children treated. 

It may, in theory, be highly desirable to 
‘insist’? on the parents getting remedied 
the defeets pointed out to them by medi- 
cal inspection. In practice the parents 
will either not do so, or only pretend to 


do so, for in the matter of getting treat- 


parents do not 
treatment necessary ; 
Cuses, Sometimes 


spare time to get 


may in certain localities 
eome 


from 


recognition of 


ment it is fatally easy to pretend. If the 
poverty group children are to have their 


illnesses and ailments remedied, they will 
have to be (a) fed on a diet designed to 
improve their physique, and (b) sent to 
hospital or school elinie in charge of some- 
one from the school by the authority of 
the school. 

The home conditions of such children 
also need tackling; the necessity of open 
windows and soap and water need point- 
ing out, and all kinds of complicated little 
details need discussing with the parents. 
These are the duties of the Care Com- 
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mittee, but 
earried out. if 


tuey are to be effectively 
al feeding is to be- 


come a reality instead of a pretence, and 


remedi 


if medieal defeets are to be eured. there is 
only effeetive these 
things—all of these activities must centre 
round a elinie. And the 
clinie, the doctors. and the school 
nurses much a part of the 


school organization as the sehool teachers. 


one wav of doing 


school school 
school 


must be as 


The average children in Couneil schools 
Who are nevertheless below the 


of their own possibilities 


standard 
and the chil- 
dren with medieal defects only, may be 
put aside for the children 
with defects. plus poverty. are an urgent 
problem demanding instant attention. 
Children poverty 
group. as already defined, are the children 
sprung from the 


moment; the 


belonging to the 


nrorass of destitution 


which quakes and shivers around the 
foundations of our civilization. These 
children come from definitely localized 
neighborhoods, from  partieular streets, 


and from special blocks of model dwell- 
ings. The poverty of destitution and de- 
moralization is spotted over the surface of 
our towns as coneretely as smallpox is 
spotted over the face of a man sick from 
this disease. 
ever, 


The poverty spots are, how- 
mouths of the into which 
human life ana our civilization sink away 
out of sight of man. And to children com- 
ing from the poverty spots, it is no use 
civing a box of ointment or a bottle of 
lotion to cure their diseases; these things 
make no impression thrown into the abyss. 


a | VSS 


A mother equipped with patience, the 
desire of cleanliness, and the wish for 
health. may get some good out of a hos- 
pital out-patient department. even if the 
interview accorded by the doctor after 
hours of waiting be very brief. The 
mother from the demoralized poverty spot, 
even if she does arrive at the hospital, will 
usually get no help of which can 
avail herself. 


she 


For the poverty group cases are very 
different from the others. 


Take a concrete case, that of a child 
with a discharge from the ears. The 


mother of the case | 
person of tattered, frowsy and safety- 
pinned raiment, neither face nor hands 
are especially clean, the face is coarse in 
feature and grinningly amiable. The home 
is in two or three dark, semi-basement 


have in mind is a 
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rooms, cumbered with backless chairs and 
decaying furniture. How is it possible for 
aseptic treatment to be given under such 
conditions? Regularity is not understood, 
any directions given, except with the most 
labored simplicity, are not understood. 
Sometimes the patient does not attend, at 
others attends in charge of an incompe- 
tent person, to whom it is usless to give 
instructions, and from whom it is impos- 
sible to expect reasonable information. In 
the particular instance quoted, the person 
in charge was sometimes a drunken grand- 
mother, and once or twice a sister, only a 
vear or two older than the patient. And 
this ease is by no means an especially bad 
one; it may even be thought to belong to 
the aristocracy of the poverty group. It 
is still possible to treat a child of this kind 
by the united effort of school nurse, school 
teacher. school doctor, dispensary doctor, 
with the casual intervention of the clergy- 
man, the district visitor, and a member of 
the Care Committee. But there are many 
children beyond these agencies. One of 
these is the case of a child attending a 
school for the mentally defective. The 
school nurse noticed the discharging ears, 
and managed, after considerable trouble 


with minor arrangements, to get the child 


specially medically examined. At the ex- 
amination the mother stated that the child 
was ‘‘under treatment.’’ This, it ap- 
peared, meant one attendance in six weeks 
at a hospital out-patient department, 
where she was given some lotion and some 
rapid and half-comprehended instructions. 
The mother then consented for a special 
arrangement to be made whereby the child 
was to be sent from school to a publie dis- 
pensary every day. in order that the ears 
might be properly syringed out and_ at- 
tended to by a nurse. The school doetor 
gave the mother a letter for the school 
teacher, to be given by the child, to the 
effect that the mother agreed to this. 
Three days afterwards a teacher ealled on 
the dispensary doctor to inquire when treat- 
ment night begin, as she had heard about 
it from the nurse. It then appeared that 
the letter had not been delivered. Another 
teacher then visited the child’s home 
secured the 
had been forgotten.” 


and 
doctor’s letter. “Tt 

After this the child 
attended at the dispensary most days. but 
never on Saturdays, when it ‘minded the 
baby.” As si 


school 


ron as the summer vacation 
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began, the child also ceased attendi.g, 
After the summer holiday the ears, wh ch 
were in a most serious and foul conditin, 
were found just as bad as they ever |id 
been. The same thing oceurred at © ie 
Christmas vacation. And these measv vs 
taken to get treatment were quite inde} 
dent of numerous official letters and n- 
quiries about the child, involving the la!or 
of clerks and other officials on a fruiticss 
task. 

fven when with great and, compared 
with the results, disproportionate exer- 
tion, such a child has been cured of cue 
definite ailment, it very often presents un- 
other. Frequently a poverty group child 
shows more than one defect, often several 
defects, and the cure of one may leave 
the others unaffected, while the cure of 
all definite ailments may still leave the 
groundwork of anaemia and a debilitated 
constitution unaffected. To get a poverty 
group child into a good state of health 
often involves prolonged and expensive 
treatment, one or more operations on ear, 
glands in the neek, tonsils or adenoids, a 
stay in hospital and at a convalescent 
home, and perhaps a prolonged three to 
six months’ holiday in some eountry cot- 
tage, all of which means much money and 
very much expenditure of time = and 
energy. 

To continue the present methods of deal- 
ing with the Poverty Group children is to 
perpetuate the diseases and defects from 
which they suffer. Nothing but a special 
organization to meet the special case will 
be of any great service. What is done at 
present is of immense help in ameliorating 
disease, in easing pain, in keeping the 
worst conditions from spreading too wide- 
lv; but what is done at present is eostly, 
cumberous, involves great 
effects little permanent 
Poverty Group often none, 

But medical treatment must be as much 
a part of the school work as manual train- 
ing or housewifery, if it is to have a 
chance to be effective. The edueated ob- 
servation of the teachers will then be at 
hand, and at the doctor’s disposal, to sup- 
plement the haphazard observation of the 
parent; the report of the School Medical 
Officer and the observation of the schoo! 
nurse will be available; and the maehinery 
of the school organization, the  sehoo! 
nurse, attendance officer, and Children’s 


and 
the 


labor, 
result, in 
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re Committee, a committee of voluntary 

wkers), will be able to be used for the 

rpose of carrying out necessary instrue- 

n in the home and out of school hours. 

a word, instead of endeavoring to treat 

ailing child by the ageney of half-a- 
zen badly co-ordained or entirely separ- 

‘institutions, with no effective grip any- 

iere, we shall be treating the same ail- 
ment as a part of the school life, with the 
necessary means entirely at our disposal, 
and with all the other agencies adequately 
co-ordinated and properly effective. 

My own experience at the St. George's 
Dispensary and School Clinie in Blaek- 
friars. London. leads me to think that an 
institution of the kind I have been speai- 
ing of may very well supply the need of a 
group of from sixteen to twenty schools, 
with a school population of anything up 
to a thousand each. The premises for such 
a clinic must have a large waiting-room, 
one or two rooms for consultations with 
the doctor, and at least one room for treat- 
ment and dressing by the nurse. A doctor 
and a nurse should be in attendanee dur- 
ing school hours, and the head teachers of 
the neighboring sehools should send there, 
in charge of the school nurse or other re- 
sponsible person, all the ehildren who are 
to have treatment. These children will be 
roughly those of the Poverty Group, ow 
they will also include eases of discharging 
ears and what are called minor ailmencs 
which need daily care, and cannot be at- 
tended to at a hospital. It would not be 
necessary for every elinie to be eanipped 
with mueh special apparatus; indeed, the 
clinie should act in the first instance as a 
sorting-out centre. Among the children 
coming to the institution, some will have 
defeetive vision, some obstruction at the 
hack of the nose caused by adenoids, some 
have discharging ears, and others have 
threatening or incipient phthisis. Which 
of these ailments can the school clinie pro- 
perly treat? Partly this must depend upon 
the situation of the clinie. If it is near to 
a good special hospital for eye diseases or 
for those of nose, throat. or any other spe- 
cial ailments, and if satisfactory arrange- 
ments ean be made for treatment at that 
hospital, then it is a waste of energy to 
multiply treatment centres. But the clinie 
should always reserve to itself the power 
to treat any kind of ease in the event of a 
child for any reason failing to go to the 
special hospital. This does not mean that 
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a recaleitrant eve case should be treated at 
the elinie, but that the child not getting 
treatment should be sent to the clinic and 
arrangements made, through the — clinic 
organization, for the special treatment 
needed. All that is often wanted, when 
parents refuse or fail to get the suggested 
treatment, is a medical talk, giving them 
information or reassuring them about some 
not understood medical mystery. 

This hypothetical instance gives the key 
to the line of treatment which must be 
adopted. The clinie will be the organiza- 
tion which sees that the child gets treat- 
ment. A large number of eases, those of 
diseases of ear, and throat. many 
skin diseases, chest troubles. digestive 
troubles. and others. would be actually 
treated at the clinie. But the very severe 
ear trouble would be sent to hospital. the 
serious phthisis to the sanitorium, and the 
serious bone tuberculosis to the special 
hospital. The elinie. in fact, while acting 
treatment centre for defects 
and diseases which can be convemently 
and economically treated in an institution 
fitted up in a simple and inexpensive way, 
would also act as a sorting centre. and 


nose, 


as a those 


draft off serious and special cases to the 
institution where their appropriate treat- 
ment could be obtained. 


The school clinic should work in the 
closest co-operation with the hospitals and 
dispensaries, and have standing arrange- 
ments whereby certain classes of cases 
could be sent direet to them 
discovered. Some of the arrangements 
made at present with hospitals for treat- 
ment would fit in well. This means in 
practice that the clinies would only need 
the simplest apparatus, and that for the 
complex eases the costly and elaborate 
hospital organization would be made use 
of. 

Part of the reason for the establish- 
ment of school clinics lies in the fact that 
without them the large Poverty Group of 
ailing children cannot be adequately treat- 
ed because their parents have not time to, 
cannot, or will not, take their children to 
private doctors or hospitals. Neverthe- 
less a clinie may look forward to frequent 
visits from the parents and every possible 
endeavor should be made to get the par- 
ents to attend. There are very few even 
of the most demoralized slum dwellers 
who do not wish to do what they can for 
the good of their children. But when not 


as soon as 
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only means, but all knowledge is lacking. 
it is idle to expect the observanee of hy- 
gienic common sense. Many parents who 
eannot afford to wait for a whole morning 
or afternoon, or for the larger part of a 
day at a hospital, could manage 
the clinic if a defimite 
at these visits a 


to get to 
hour was fixed. And 
valuable work would be 

done with the parents themselves. 
The clinie should. in faet, 
instruetion eentre for parents in the art 
of hygiene, the 


] 


beeome the 
concrete examples being 
provided by their own children’s ailments. 
Such conerete hygiene 
mented, perhaps, by 
tions and talks for 
of the teeth, 


teaching, supple- 
special demonstra- 
the care 
on breathing and on feeding, 
would do more for slam dis- 
tricts and poverty than vears of 
‘tures In evening schools. ad- 
mirable as these are. 

Above all the elinie must 
straightforward, and human. 
and smiling child 
solemn or 


parents—on 


for instanee 
spots 


abstract le 


be simple, 
A laughing 
should be the rule. a 
a weeping child the exception. 
The doctors’ and nurses’ rooms should be 
places of happiness and kindliness. In this 
way the confidenee of child and 
will be gained easily, treatment will be 
facilitated and the will try to 
obey and understand rules of treatment 
and hygiene. In 
have 


parent 


parents 
my own experience ij 
few people incapable of 
following simple hygienie and medieal in- 
structions. 


met very 


The Clinic and Poverty. 


In the preceding paragraphs IT sketched 
the organization of the school elinie large- 
lv on its medical side, and indieated how 
it would deal with medieally and su 
eally remediable ailments and defects, 
among the Poverty Group children t 
worst disease, upon which the others 
do indeed largely depend. is poverty itself. 
Lack of boots, lack of clothing, and lack of 
food are not matters which the doetor ean 
professionally But the 
¢liniec should the closest toueh 
with the Committee, and when the 
doctor has done all that is possible to put 
the ailing child straight from his point of 


re} 
But 


ru 
he 


remedy. 
work in 


schoo! 


Care 


view, the Care Committee ageneyv must be 
ealled in 


0 remedy poverty defects which 
otherwise 


would render (and do now 
der under present circumstances) all the 
The underfed child 
under¢lothed child 


medical labor in vain. 
must be fed, the 
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clothed. The doetor will eertify 
social factors are likely to cause or ; 
a relapse of the illness or defect. a 
must be the Care | 
to take precautions according 
I have pointed out above how the s 
‘linie allows all cases of ailment or di 
in sehool children to be adequately ¢ 
‘d. how it will link up the school orga: 
fion more closely with 


business of the 
mittee 


the present s 
and 
special and general hospitals. How, ag 
all the activities which have to do 

feeding, clothing, ‘‘holidaying.’* and 

valescenee, may be naturally grouped 
co-ordinated with the clinie’s med 
work. And how further the aetivity 
the clinie and its co-ordinated helpers 


doctors and sehool nurses. with 


streteh bevond its boundaries and bey: 
the school will penetrate by means of 
visitors into the home itself, bringing 
sweetness and light of health to the par- 
ents of children (partieularly of 
the Poverty Group), clothed in the garb 
of their own thoughts and ideas, and exeim- 
plified by 


lives, 


school 


the occurrences of their daily 


The school clinic, by medieally studying 
the child, provides a natural centre and 
rallying point for all these activities, many) 
veencies Which are now working in a scat- 
tered and unco-ordinated way for the help 
ing of school children will be eentralized 
by the elinie, organized, and made a hu 
dred per cent. more effeetive than they 
now can be. 

At present in’ Great) Britain schoo! 
¢linics are being developed on their purely 
medical side. Clinies for dental treatment 
are established) in many places: 
treatment of nose, throat and 
ear defects are also coming into existence. 
Centres for treatment of visual 
and for ringworm are also numerous, but 
as vet the special task of dealing with the 
Poverty Group children has not been sys 
tematically undertaken. The Board of 
Edueation, however, are continually ure 
ing the necessity of the treatment of 

ailiments.’’? and these 
conditions which, as 


being 
elinies for 


defeets 


‘minor so-called 


the Board 
themselves point out, are very frequent]) 
inisnamed, are 


hier 


precisely those conditions 
nost Trequently found among the Poverts 
Group children, and in the treatment of 
which Edueation Authorities will — find 
themselves face to face with the Poverty 
Group te which | have particularly drawn 
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ttention. In this respect the work of the 
‘hool nurses must not be sd, for this 
valuable work in with 
ansing essentially be 
1 | clinic tre: 


Treatment 


omiutte 


LOST connection 


lone’s TO Tile 
ot 
medical Inspee- 
truly effeetive 
“nurses are not more and more employed 

that the directions given 
ied into effeet. 


hile on the pu 


Col 
4 ° | 4 ; 
ption of schoo itment the 


on nor ‘an be e} 


actu 


esr 


But wiul medical side of 
clinie organization it is 


rely 


el 0] 


possible tO 


ofr 
‘TT 


the closest 


; “oar : "| 
enore sovelal age ana he Work 


Nees 


voluntary helpers on Care Comnunitt 
from the point of view * the Pov 
{iroup it is essential 
‘o-operation with tl agencies. The 
s¢chool clinie must defini vy regard iiself 
Ss an engine ial 

“the Poverty Group, and must 
erate with in any 
way can help it This un- 
doubtedly means going outside the bounds 
medical work altoget 
another way an ext 
is indicated, and that is in the trea 
of children below school age. In my 
O} inion, evers school clinie should also be 
an infants’ ¢l 
even find if pec 


tion of school ehildren to infants, and thus 


ro 
for the ¢ improvement 
1 ra.) oe 
heartily 
all agencies which 

in work. 


‘O-O} 
this 
of ordinars 


In 
i 


ner. 
nsion of 
Wi 


mer 


inie, and we shall probably 


> o) ve ‘ ’ 1 +? 
hneeessaryv to extend the ins 


HEALTH VISITING IN 


By ELISABETH 


Nurse in Charge of Infant Mortality Prevention Work, City of Richmond, ¥ 


S.A. 


We commenced our work here for the 
prevention of infant mortality in March. 
1910, and below [ give a brief account of 
our early experiences : 

In accordance with the plan previously 
decided upon, two distriets were seleeted, 
in whieh the mortality had high in 
former vears. and where lived a class of 
people among whom it seemed probable 
that instruction was more urgently need- 
ed. One district was seleeted as presum- 
ably having a larger white population. 
The other as having chiefly a 
population. As was first 
find the babies, a canvass was begun in 
these districts and continued until May 
Ist. by which time the names and reeords 
of more than 600 babies. March 


been 


colored 


necessary to 


born sinee 


April National Health 


[ 
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over the 
Also, 
and convenience, 
dealing with Poverty 
‘eat 
ildren 


for 


continual supervision 
life the 
of humanity 
when 


exercise a 


erowing of nation. as a 


maiter of 
especially 
Group cases, it is advisable to t1 the 
wl 


any 


Ol i 


and guardians 
eome to the elinie 


mothers 10 


with ehildren 
ailments for which those mothers 
dians may require treatmen 


iui 


lem to 


CSE af Cases av FUSE HaKe I 


spare th Lida 
child 
fore an important f in t 

of the child itself. And. finally. 
perhaps been already indicated, it is essen- 
ial to ablish 
personal ith Poverty Group 
Good friendly 


for tl 


work t pring the 


hh. 


accor 


for good work est friendly 
relations W 
parents and children. rela- 
may ‘ano an effiei- 
eneyv of the work of two or three hundred 
We are, in Grea 
lv nearing the day when clinies on 
lines will be established in all 
And we may hope for @1 
alizable 


clinie pours out health and help and kind- 


; , ‘ pe 
tions Mh Inerease dh The 


per cent. Britain, rapid- 
these 
eyreat cen- 
tres. t. almost 


un changes, when school 
liness in every congested and poor district, 
then ehild life. which 


now sinks down into abyss, will spring 


yi 
+} 


the 
up and grow healthily into the hi 


air of good human existence. 


for the growth 


eht and 


AN AMERICAN CITY* 
DETWILER, 


a... 


Ist. 1909, had been obtained. After that 
date only sueh names were added as were 
referred to us by physicians. mothers and 
others, as needing instruetion. In all, 652 
reeords were seeured—324 in the first dis- 
triet mentioned, 239 in the second, and 89 
in other parts of the city. 

Of these. 


reasons 


96 were dropped for various 
the nurse was decidedly unwel- 
come in a few instances and not needed in 
others. the baby was lost sight of, or the 
case did not come within the scope of our 
work. This left were 
visited at intervals during the summer. 
These 556 were distributed as follows: 
First distriet 281, of which 197 were white 
and 89 were eolored; second district 221. 
of which S were white and 213 were col- 


556 babies who 
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ored; other sections 54, of which 49 were 
white and 5 colored; making a total of 
254 white and 302 colored. 

Among these 381, or 68.7 per cent., were 
breast fed; 11, or 19.8 per cent... were 
entirely artificially fed, and 64, or 11.5 
per cent., were partly breast and partly 
artificially fed, classified as mixed. The 
small number of breast-fed infants in pro- 
portion to the whole was due to the faet 
that during the latter part of the canvass, 
realizing that we could not get all of the 
infants in a district, we made special effort 
to get those artificially fed, as it is among 
these that the mortality is highest. 

Among the breast-fed babies the work 
was along the lines of encouraging the 
mothers to keep them on the breast. at 
least during the hot weather, and of giv- 
ing instruction as to the best methods of 
keeping up the breast-milk supply. The 
importance of breast feeding was urged 
more insistently than any other one thing, 
though it was often disheartening to ad- 
vise proper food where the mother was too 
poor to buy it, or to urge breast feeding so 
strongly when the mother had to leave 
her baby to go to work. It was distress- 
ing to see on the one hand, babies ill, or 
dying for the want of breast milk, and 
on the other hand, mothers with an abund- 
ant supply. having to leave their babies 
to be fed from the bottle, while they went 
out to work, too often in the factories, ten 
long hours a day, yet this points out at 
least one way of saving infant life. 

One mother, whose baby we visited, and 
whose milk supply was plentiful. was 
wanted as a wet-nurse for twin babies, 
whose mother was unable to nurse them. 
The wages were a temptation, and she 
asked the nurse’s advice. The danger to 
her own baby was plainly stated, and she 
did not go. lLater,in the fall, in investi- 
gating the food supply of infants who had 
died of diarrhoea, it was found that 
another mother had nursed these twins, 
her own baby dying, directly or indirectly, 
from want of mother’s milk. 


In some cases we were enabled, by 
means of a fund from private sources, to 
see that the mother had _ sufficient and 


proper food, so that she could produce 
enough milk to nurse her baby through 
the summer. But it was not easy to per- 
suade some that where there was a possi- 
bility of conserving the mother’s milk sup- 


ply, it was safer, as well as cheaper in 
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the long run, to buy milk for the moth 
instead of for the baby. 

When conditions were satisfaetory ai 
the baby’s rating good, the breast babi-s 


were visited about once a month. T 
artificially-fed were visited more fr 
quently, many of them daily, othe: 


several times a week. Many of these visi! 

were made under the most discouraging 
cireumstanees. While we were, in almo 

every instance, treated politely. it was ey 

ceedingly difficult to make the mothers an 

caretakers realize the value of prepare: 

ness In the baby’s battle with hot weather 
In some eases it was not even possible t 
persuade them to send for a  doetor 
Diarrhoea was so common among babies i: 
the summer, usually attributed to teeth 
ing that they thought nothing of it 

Many such eases were visited persistent], 

in the nearly always vain hope that wi 
might strike a psychological moment when 
we would be permitted to do something. 
Sometimes we were able to get the mother 
or caretaker of an artificially-fed baby to 
use our formulas; in some eases to change 
from the milk of ‘‘one cow’? to the clean 
dairy milk and to use the latter in prefer- 
ence to condensed milk (popular because 
it needs no ice), to use barley water and 
to stop feeding when symptoms of indiges- 
tion were noticed. 

The unsatisfactory visiting was chiefly 
among the babies turned over to care- 
takers, those of indifferent and careless 
mothers. or mothers with so much to do 
that their apparent indifference 
rather following the line of least  resist- 
ance than intentional neglect. Among 
the last, our interest in the babies seemed 
to be appreciated, though our advice was 
not followed. 

The greater number of those visited, 
however, welcomed us and were interested 
in what we were trying to do. They evi- 
dently found it helpful, as we were often 
called upon for information and advice. 
In one district the nurse was told of a 
baby whose mother had died and who was 
being eared for by a little girl of fifteen. 
the eldest sister. The baby was looked 
up and no one could have been more de- 
lighted than the sister-mother, on whom 
the responsibility lay too heavily. When 
a housekeeper was found the nurse’s visits 


Was 


had become such an institution in the 
family that supervision was kept up 
throughout the summer. This baby, an 


unusually beautiful child. had a_ trying 
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nmer, as did most of the artificially-fed 
bies, but was not seriously ill, and when 
secn in the late fall, was a splendid ex- 
aiple of what care may do. 

The mother of one colored baby, visited 
regularly all summer, worked, and the 
grandmother took great pains in follow- 
ing all the nurse’s instructions, using our 
formula for the food, but thought, never- 
theless, that 


the baby was not getting 
enough to eat. The baby was never ro- 
bust, but when seen in December was well 


and nearly up to the average weight. 
The grandmother said the baby had only 
begun to improve when she began feed- 
ing in the fall. When reminded that it 
had had no diarrhea, or even indigestion, 
during the summer, she said it ‘had been 
‘droopy’ because not fed enough. Here 
Was an instance where unquestioning 
ohedienee had probably saved the baby’s 
life. 

The total number of visits made during 


the summer and fall was 4.461. Beside: 












The subject of Mental Disease has al- 
ways been a source of anxious interest and 
curiosity to both the cultured and the gen- 
eral public. But if the interest and curi- 
osity are great, the difficulty of obtaining 
a clear conception of the numerous _per- 
plexing problems to be solved, and the 
means by which this end may be aecom- 
plished is even greater; as a result this 
field of seientifie enquiry is the one most 
dominated by unreasonable prejudices. 

It is useless to disguise the fact that. 
even to-day, psychiatry is, as a science 
and art of medicine, very young. The 
efficiency of its curative measures is in 
many ways behind that found in other 
branches of medieine. A great Italian 
scientist says that Psychiatry is one of the 
noblest of sciences, but one of the humblest 
of arts. Our efforts towards eliminating 


the direet causes of insanity are very 


linited, because of insufficient knowledge 
Ri 
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these the deaths of all infants dying of 
diarrhcea and enteritis were investigated 
for information as to the feeding. That 
only 8.7 per cent. of these were breast-fed 
shows that the encouragement of breast- 
feeding is the most effective way of re- 
ducing the number of infant deaths among 
the poor. Visits were also made to many 
expectant mothers. but this could not be 
and was not done systematically. 


Many of the visits were made simply 
to keep in touch with the and 
therefore little time. Otherwise so 
many visits could not have been made on 
account of the difficulty in getting and 
keeping nurses. 
and is more 


babies. 
took 


As the work progresses 
venerally understood, the 
numbers of babies visited by each nurse 
may be smaller, as the average time spent 
with will be longer. The in- 
creased usefulness of these visits will, it 


each case 


is believed. result in greater eificieney of 
the work as a whole. 


Ont. 





of the mechanism of its pathogenesis, and 
only persistent, conscientious investiga- 
tions in laboratory and eclinie will over- 
come this deficiency; such knowledge as 
we have for example, in mental disorders 
due to trauma, syphilis, exogenous intoxi- 
cations and abnormalities of internal 
secretions is fully appreciated and applied 
in the various hospitals for the insane in 
this Provinee. 

Fortunately therapeutic agencies are 
not limited to those which cure by elimin- 
ating the cause of the disease. Many men- 
tal diseases are curable sponstaneously 
through the adaptive properties of the 
body, provided the development of the 
curative process, and the patient’s life are 
not endangered by the excessive action of 
certain collateral symptoms, such as ex- 
hausting motor restlessness, insomnia. 
abstinence from food, suicide, secondary 
infections, ete. In sueh cases the usual 
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well towards 

indivi- 
curable 


direeted 


counteracting the symptoms, tide 


known remedies 


duals through afflictions which are 
spontaneously, and thus render possible 
a return to normal mental life. 
will serve to 


This summary show 


! ) 


how 
limited 1s 1 work of the psvehiatrist in 
and 
bh ained 


I] A. 


the morbid 
the 


however, are sufficient to 


‘connection with 


its Consequences: 


process 
results oO 
disprove the 
that the 


MeCAaSULrES nN 


pesslinistic statement of some, 
ap} lieation 
mental is alWays a 


\oreover. i 1 | he 
service Which this 


therapeutic 
disea hopeless task. 
that the indirect 
render in 


To one 


seen 
selenee Cah 

extensive 
efforts for 
is instinctive that 
applied. If the 


forms of 


practice is much more 
human 
knowledge 


engaged in practical 
betterment it 
should he 
tain insanity are now known, if 
certain forms of treatment influence 
argument 
that in so far as these are within human 

effort should be made 
fullest possible use of such 


eauses of eer- 


ean 


mental disease, it admits of no 


control. a serious 
to make th 
knowledge. 

From this 
ate that the 


removes the 


is unfortun- 
to a suitable 
ver afflieted with mental 
the observation of the 


point of view if 
transfer 
sulfe 


hospital 
IIness from com- 
munity. The lessons which would be 
learned by each community, if its insane 
were cared for in its 
speak, would be 


own sight. so 10 
exceedingly valuable; 11 
would learn, for instance, that a large per- 
centage of such patients are practically 
harmless, that mental diseases differ much 
in degree and kind. that they can be influ- 
eneed appropriate treat- 
id 
fuller appreciation of any new light 
thrown by science upon the origin, nature, 
curability and prevention of insanity. 
The improved recovery rate has had the 
effect of inereasing publie 
the administration of institutions, 
and there is evidence of a readier disposi- 
tion on th 


favorably by 


ment. and there would be a readier at 


confidenee in 


these 


part of the medical profession 
and the public, to turn to them for help 
and counsel in all 
mental medicine. 


matters pertaining to 
One of the strangest 
and tradi- 
tions which make up the gossip of every 
hamlet about the man who ‘‘went 
crazy and had to be taken to the asylum,”’ 
and if such a one later is returned to his 
home and to industrial efficiency, the event 


chapters amongst the stories 


is that 
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is looked 
the 


upon as little short 
miraculous. Such a patien 
the hest possible agent for a 
patinge the hostility and 
community towards asylums. The 

ment of sueh cases in their own home 
nurses trained in these hospitals Co 
butes to the same end. Publie addr 
articles in the press by experienced ; 
and the 
hospitals to the patients’ 


mistrust ot 


ists, readier accessibility ot 
friends, are o 
factors 
closer 


sanity. 


tendine to brine the 


with the 


public 
contact problems of 
There are mental diseases whieh wo 
shortly disappear could the interest 
society he sufficiently directed tow: 
them. and timely measures adopted. G 
eral Paresis is one of the most deadly 
attacks adults in the full vi 
individuals strong in body ; 


eases: it 
of life. 
mind, and who. as a rule, have reached 1 
highest point of their soeial activity. ‘| 
remote 


cause of progressive paralysis 


syphilis. which is closely 
prostitution, and, therefore, all 
direeted against the 
a blow against 


‘ 


associated with 
Feed es 
soelial evil also strike 
Paresis. In this 
tion | cannot do better than quote 
Adami: ‘* With a fuller realization of 
frequency of these congenital (veneres 
the havoe are pl 

upon individual lives, the misery, ill-1 
and ruin that they inflict, with the sur 
the and after- 
effects of what euphemistically we speak 
of as the 
about I more exact methods of diag@nosis. 
such as the Wasserman reaction, and the 
actual recognition under the microscop 
of the gonoeoccus and the spirochacta 
pallida, we have during the last 
more especially, come to a realization of 
the hideous frequeney of 
and their ill-effeets upon the innoeent of 
When it is ageept- 
half of gynaecological 


con 


dis AaSCS, of these 


aving 
wealth 


recognition of presence 


contagious diseases, brougt 


deead 


these diseases 
the second veneration. 
ed that at least 
practice is due to gonorrhoea and its 
sults; that a large proportion of the ¢: 

of infantile blindness is of gonorrhoeal 
origin; that. as demonstrated by the Was 
serman test. practically all the eases of 
locomotor ataxia, and nearly all cas 
General Paralysis of the insane are o! 
syphilitic origin; when we know that most 
eases of multiple successive abortions are 


syphilitic. and recognize the puuy miser 
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ble paradies of humanity doermed in 
stances to an early death, that 


Hiost 


too often 


re the result of syphilitie disease m= the 
arent; 
Is that 
eal diseases. | wholly agree nut 


when we realize the preventable 
follow in the train of these ven 
the 
ime has come when we snouvld no longer 
to these 
the good of 
should openly wage war against 
vonorrhoea and all. 
should. for the safety and welfare of our 
‘hildren. iustruet 
ward against, 
their own health 


ess. but for the sake of the 


efer matters by eiremmiocution. 


Nhe COMME Q venera 


hel for 
ions we 


S\ philis, and. above 


them as to the danger 
not meres 
and 


general 


hev must 
weount of 


ve 1 unborn.’ 


The group of collectin 


as aleoholie insanities are dire 
other 


contributing enuse lv 


psychoses 
KROWD 
‘aeeable to aleoholism. = In 
leohol may be a 
diminishing the 

harmful external influences. There ean Ir 
no doubt that all suceessful efforts to rm 


mans 


resistance of the brain to 


\\ het her 
} 


inproved 


evil of 
the 
legislative enactments or 
ypaganda, will result in a coi 
the ineidence of 
patients are annually 
our asylums 
use of morphine, 
medicines containing 
habit-forming drugs. To prevent this ex- 
ploitation of the weakness of human 
ings for profit. the most drastic prohibi 


strain the nfemperance 


these take form of social 


conditions. edu- 
cational pr 
responding lessening of 
insanity, Many 
vit to the 
through the 


d OTS of 
excessive 


cocaine and patent 


tions. and the most deterrent penalties can 


be justified on the ground of soeial cde 


and prevention, 


rene 


The infantile cerebropathies are to a 
extent the result of parental 
aleoholism and syphilis. But far more fre- 
quently the infeetions which arise in the 
first life, from filth. neglect and 
unsuitable alimentation, are the determin- 
producing the crowd of 
idiots. imbeciles and epilepties which en- 
‘umber our publie institutions and drain 
h our public 
Wherever favoring maternal 

‘ding and providing the knowledge and 
neans for carrying out scientific 
i artificial 


considerable 


Vears ol 


ng faetors in 


e resourees” of charities. 


measures 


methods 
feeding have been a lopted, 
has been effeeted not only a notable 
eduction in the infantile mortality. but 
long with this. a diminution in the num 


here 
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her of children physieally and mentally 
iteformed from the earliest infaney. 
Another group insanities, the Acute 
Confusional Psvchoses are traceable to in- 
exhaustion, auto-in- 
toxications. abnormal puerperal or 
tional conditions, ete. is obvious that 


It is oby 
vast numbers of these are due to prevent- 


reetious, Vverwork, 


thle enuses. 

Certain other forms of insanity are sup- 
iosed to owe their origin almost entirely 
The opinion is held by 


alienists that 


to psyvehie CAUSES. 
eminent these causes can be 
ounteracted by adopting methods of edu- 
individual. and by 
cultivation of habits of 
Dementia Praecox is by far the 
most frequent of all mental diseases which 
affiet the vounge. It is the ‘*‘ White 
Plague’’ of Psvehiatry. Onee established 
it is incurable, and unless proper treat- 
instituted in the earhest 
rreparable dementia results. Within the 
past few vears authoritative articles have 


appeared th 


cation suitable to the 
the 


] + 
thought. 


eorreet 


inent Is 


stages 


deseribing the early symptoms 
the ominous symptoms of 
its approach and also the characteristie 
mental make-up of the child 


to develop the disease. Competen ad- 


of this scourge 
e } 
foredoomed 


vice as to its prophylaxis has been given; 
heedless of these warnings parents, after 
transmitting to their children psycho- 
pathic taint. allow them to drift at hap- 
hazard into unsuitable voeations and edu- 
cational with o 

the nature of their psvehical capital. 
Llenee. instead of the satisfaetion and men- 
tal enrichment ] 
brought to the place where his best ener- 
vies Inayv be unfolded, they meet only the 
long continued of dissatisfae- 
tion, mental and 
ment which is the inevitable result of 


utter disregard of 


COUPSes 
Which aeerues when one is 


irritation 
depression discourage- 
ial- 
adjustment of personality to vocation and 
environment, and which is one of the most 
potent faetors in the production of the 
mental sclerosis of Dementia Praecox. No 
system of medical inspection of schools in 
any large municipality is complete with- 
out the services of an expert psychiatrist, 
to whom the neurotie child ean be referred 
for edueational vocational guidanee, 
based on au analysis of his inner attitudes 
und proclivities 


and 


his psychical make-up. 
The spectre of morbid heredity plays an 

important but secondary role as a cause of 

much 


mental disorder. and its range is 
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more restricted than is usually supposed. 
In the vast majority of cases one does not 
inherit insanity, but merely mental in- 
stability—a tendency towards insanity. 
which may lie dormant so long as the in- 
dividual conserves his bodily health. in- 
dulges in healthful and temperate habits. 
and avoids unnecessary emotional strain. 
it is for the psychiatrist to anticipate the 
effects of evil heredity by advice as to the 
management of neurotic children, their 
education, their amusements and pursuits: 
thus much can be done to save them from 
the effects of the inherited weakness. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that 
every effort for improvement in the gen- 
eral public health, the control of infeeti- 
ous diseases, the securing of healthful con- 
ditions in home and school, in street and 
factory, all reforms in edueational meth- 
ods, every principle which tends to regu- 
late social conditions and render them less 
harsh—in short, all progress in eivilization 
is a means of preventing insanity. 

These being some of the eauses of in- 
sanity, by what means shall this knowl- 
edge find its fullest possible application? 
There is a striking similarity between the 
position of tuberculosis a few years ago. 
and that of mental diseases at the present 
time. A movement for the prevention of 
any disease should be similar to that 


which has been so successful in the preven- 


tion of tuberculosis. Two distinet lines of 
action must be instituted; one, the eduea- 
tion of the physician in methods of early 
recognition and treatment; the other. the 
education of the publie as to the origin 
and modes of prevention of the disease. 
Special hospitals separate from our large 
provineial hospitals to which any person 
ean be taken unobstrusively for advice as 
to peculiarities, of mental habits, and 
other ominous symptoms of ineipient men- 
tal disorder, undoubtedly constitute the 
best specific agency for the early detection 
and treatment of such diseases. At present 
these medical outposts do not exist in On- 
tario, and therefore their funetion must be 
performed by the existing institutions. 
Each of the three medieal schools in On- 
tario is affiliated. for purposes of clinical 
and didactic instruetion in Psychiatry, 
with one of the Hospitals for Mental Dis- 
eases, the course is now obligatory, and is 
sufficiently extensive to insure a_ fair 
knowledge of the subject on the part of 
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all graduates. Provision is being made f 

the admission of voluntary patients, a: 

‘‘out-patients’’ are encouraged to come | 
the hospital to receive advice frée « 
charge. At Roekwood Hospital it hi 
been the practice to invite the examini: 

physicians to attend the staff conference 
at which their cases are presented, but i: 
terest is hard to arouse, and in only a fe 
instances has the invitation been accepted 
It has. therefore, been arranged that on 
of the hospital staff give an address on th 
work of the institution. at each medic: 
centre in the district. Although we hay 
covered only half our territory alread 
beneficial results are seen in increased in 
terest in the hospital by the medical men 
and by many new applications for en 
trance to our Nurses’ Training School. 

The movement for popular education as 
to the causes and modes of prevention o! 
insanity proceeds upon the perfectly safe 
assumption that the publie is unreason 
able only when it is uninformed—that 1 
people generally understand the facts 
they will. to a considerable extent, adjust 
their lives accordingly. As one faetor in 
this educational campaign the Committee 
on Mental Hygiene of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association has prepared 
suitable pamphlets which are being «dis 
tributed through every form of organiza 
tion willing to assist. The newspapers are 
heing supplied from time to time with 
material stating and re-stating the essen- 
tial facts. and the medical officers of the 
various State Hospitals are co-operating 
with the Society in arranging public meet 
ings at which appropriate subjects are dis 
cussed. L believe that the time is ripe 
when a similar campaign should be in- 
augurated in Canada; if Psychiatry is to 
take its proper place as a part of preven- 
tive medicine, this matter should not be 
left to the sporadic efforts of individual 
hospitals, but should be systematically or- 
ganized and directed by a strong central 
committee. It appears to me that the 
Canadian Public Health Association might 
widen its. range of usefulness by including 
mental hygiene amongst the branches o! 
public health which it is promoting. 

An important link between the hospital 
for mental diseases and the community re- 
mains to be deseribed. Every alienist de- 
plores the high percentage of cases which 
suffer from a recurrence of their malady 
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von after they are discharged apparently 
convalescent ; after wasting the physician's 
ime and skill and the hospital’s expense 
or months many ‘patients return as il as 
vefore. A well-known alienist disputes 
sur record showing an annually increasing 
number of recoveries, claiming that our 
nstitutions are being filled with their own 
discharges. The fact is that in these cases 
ihe mental break-down is but a symptom 
if certain conditions in the patient’s en- 
vironment, which the physician has failed 
to take into account, and which baffle his 
science andnullify his best efforts. Dr. 
Richard Cabot says that the average phy- 
sician is used to seeing his patients flash 
by him like shooting stars, out of dark- 
ness into darkness. Maladjustment to 
home conditions, monotony, isolation, 
worry, overwork or lack of work, poverty, 
insufficient food, cheerless or insanitary 
surroundings, unhygienic habits — these 
are some of the problems which must be 
uncovered and solved; our patients must 
receive social, as well as therapeutic reme- 
dies, if the hospital’s work is to be earried 
to effective completeness. The General 
Hospitals inaugurated a social service de- 
partment to meet this problem; begun in 
1905, in connection with the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, the movement has al- 
ready spread to all large general hospitals 
on this continent. Several of the Stace 
Hospitals in the United States have aiso 
established similar departments, but only 
in connection with their out-door depart- 
ment. 

Believing that an organized system of 
social service would materially increase 
its usefulness, the staff of Rockwood Hos- 
pital determined to adopt the general hos- 
pital scheme in its entirety, since the be- 
ginning of this year one of our head 
nurses has been acting as field worker. 
visiting the homes of newly admitted and 
recently discharged patients in the vicin- 
itv of the institution; she examines and 
reporis as to the condition under whieh 
the patient has been or is living and where 


iecessary. assists the patient to remedy 


any conditions which predispose to illness. 
In order to accomplish this it is necessary 
to make the fullest use of the various 
social and economie resourees of the coimn- 
nunity. It is too soon vet to conswit our 
ecords for definite results of this scheme, 
ut if appears so promising that we he 
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lieve its introduction marks an imporrant 
epoch in the evolution of this institution. 
The visits of the nurse are an important 
factor in removing the dread of the public 
towards ‘‘asylums.”” On account of the 
extra supervision, the necessary period of 
residence in the hospital can be curtailed, 
and the patient leaves the hospital with 
greater confidence when told that the 
nurse will visit him. It also enables us to 
continue treatment in the home of the 
patient and our knowledge of the cause 
of the illness and the results of the treat- 
ment will be much more reliable and de- 
finite than ever before, and we believe 
that by this means the number of vead- 
missions will be greatly diminished. 

From the foregoing general outline | 
trust that it has been made sufficiently 
clear that psychiatry in practice cannot be 
reduced to the simple study of the insane, 
and the manifestations of insanity; such a 
study is necessary, but by itself ineffectual 
and sterile. There is no doubt that all 
sciences have a reciprocal connection, and 
each advances by taking advantage of the 
progress made by others. Psychiatry more 
than any other science, presents numerous 
facets at which it comes into intimate con- 
tact with other physieal, social and moral 
sciences ; on all of these it imposes its spe- 
cial problems, from all it requests its spe- 
cial data. Therefore the alienist must, as 
much as his individual eapacity permits, 
take an active part in the cultivation of 
neighboring fields of work, in order to 
further the progress of his own. Until the 
psychiatrist awakes to the needs of a close 
co-operation with those other agencies 
whose specific work it is to achieve the 
physical, social and moral betterment of 
mankind, his own efforts to stem the tide 
of mental diseases will be of little avail. 

Some years of cordial co-operation with 
men and women who are striving to im- 
prove our public institutions for the care 
of the sick and dependent have given me 
a deep reverence for their nobility of 
spirit and the excellence of their achieve- 
ment in ameliorating the distress of sick- 
poverty and social maladjustment. 
Yet my experience compels the conclusion 
that. until they evolve 
covering and modifying the social back 
grounds of disease, until they devise a 
method of reaching the sick before their 
condition becomes hopeless, and until they 


ness, 


some means of un- 
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adopt measures for carrying their eduea- 
tive influence beyond the narrow institu- 
tional walls into the homes of the people. 
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our hospitals must stand as an expressi 
of our good intention rather than of o1 
business foresight or scientific acumen 


EUGENICS 
The Sordid, Scientific Side or Life 
A. P. REID, M.D.., 


Provincial Health Officer of Nova Seotia. 


Eugenies, the latest of the branches of 


Science to impress itself on our notice, 
bids fair to become most preponderating. 
When Sir Francis Galton presented its 
seattered elements in a well-defined clus- 
ter to the world it received as the 
harmless, and impractieable 
work of an enthusiast, because it did not 
at once appeal to that dominating agency 
of humanity—the search for and capture 
of the solid, though frisky, and evasive 
dollar that fits so snugly in our pockets 
(could we but keep it). We will here 
make an effort to show, not the absorbing 
interest now conceded to Eugenics, but its 
utilitarian, if sordid, possibilities. 

This may look like a grovelling and base 
method of treating a scientific subject, but 
1 object te the meaning given to the ex- 
pressive term grovelling. Scientific pur- 
suit claims elasticity for the boundaries 
which are its environment, and grovelling 
is within its precincts. Though not a very 
apt illustration, we may let it pass. The 
most high-toned scientist would not hesi- 
tate to appeal to the intelligence of the 
hog when in search of that elusive but 
valued fungus, the truffle. whether re- 
quired for economic or other purpose, and 
grovelling is an appropriate term for this 
type of research. The Public Health, like 
other departments of science, seizes any- 
thing which may serve to elucidate its 
mysteries so the elusive dollar must pass 
through its alembic, and we will find it 
to be a potent elment in furthering our 
progress on other as well as economic lines. 
The old Scotch proverb ‘‘A penny trained 
is a penny gained,’’ can be made a domin- 
ant factor in the economie progress and 
enlightenment of our country, and de- 
serves careful consideration while being 
an agent pre-eminently conducive to Pub- 
lic Health. This may not be a high-toned 


Was 


interesting 


scientific argument, and though allied 
the grovelling instinets of humanity, if i 
can be presented with sufficient force i 
may conduce not only to public healt! 
and wealth. but to what is not of less mo 
ment, public morality. 

We must also recognize a strange eco 
nomic fact—keen and active as humanity 
is in the pursuit, capture and retention o} 
the dollar, yet unless it be very much in 
evidence its presence is very likely to be 
overlooked—hence the object of our effort 
will be to tear away the mask whieh con- 
ceals untold millions of dollars that we 
negligently pass by—because thus con 
cealed, while we make herculean efforts to 
capture one that may be but dimly seen 
at a distance, and that we may not cap- 
ture. 

Society must so alter and improve its 
methods that it may avoid being utterly 
engulfed in the maelstrom of carelessness 
and ignorance, that Eugenies steps for- 
ward as the guide that can safely pilot it 
to the safe harbors of health, wealth and 
desirable possibilities. To illustrate the 
theme we may descend to some of the 
gross incidents of publie practice. ignor- 
ance and the neglect thus engendered. 

Let us place our facts on the solid un- 
questioned foundations of heredity, ‘‘like 
produces like,’’ though not understood 
until its intricacies were unfolded by the 
Very Rev. I. G. Mendel, Abbott of Brun, 
Moravia, Austria. His researches were 
first given to the world in 1865, and, 
strange to say, in this aetive and enlight- 
ened period of the world’s history—when 
the most acute minds and abundant finan- 
cial aid are devoted to every kind of ex- 
periment—yet the humble and_ epoch- 
marking researches of the humble priest. 
in his garden. were received and passed 
unnoticed by the scientifie world for 35 
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rs. in faet, forgotten, until in 1900 it first illustrate the tremendous finaneial 
I" discovered by H. Devries, and for loss to society h ‘ough the presence of 


last ten vears his views have exerted a 
ound influence on modern 
wht. and it is generally 
his experiments are 


scientific 
recognized 
far- 
ching that have ever been made in this 


the mosi 


etion. 
llis theory of gamete segregation (indi- 
lual cell independence) is placed on the 
sve level as Darwin’s Natural Selection. 


Some of his theories may be, but his 
facts have never been disputed, and they 
open hitherto 
diseovered regions rich in promise and 
extent, which is now begin- 
realized in different fields of 
nature, as well as in that which at present 


to scientifie workers in 
houndless in 

ng to be 
most coneerns us the development of the 
Atavism, or the tendeney, of 
reversion to a pristine stock is a recog 
nized fact never very elearly 
explained or understood, but the Mende- 
lian Jaws, not only explain, but define it, 
and points out the means by whieh the un- 
desirable 


human race. 


biological 


recession in race propagation 
can be controlled, nay, eliminated. This 
subject, however, is too extensive for pres- 
ent consideration and should form a spe- 
cial article that at another time may be 
the theme of a paper, not only interesting, 
but of moment to the eeonomie world. 

Ilere we may give the Mendelian law 
that most intimately concerns us, ‘‘In eaeh 
veneration of the junetion of unlike types 
of a race, 25 per cent. of each type will be 
pure (50 per cent. in all), and 50 per ceng. 
will be hybrids. and this law prevails in 
future reproduction. 

The disciple of Eugenics is thus given a 
sound basis upon which to construet praec- 
tical work and formulate laws whieh can 
in time eliminate the undesirable elements 
of society. 

Fortified by the ability of knowing 
what is possible to be done, we 
may consider some of the conditions which 
now eonfronts us. The experience of the 
past is an index of the future, and this in 
a inereasing ratio, unless we make intelli- 
gent and energetic effort to counteract 
those banes of society, intemperance, the 
transgressors in religion, morals and gross 
criminality, and this the more, as these 
transgressors are not so much to blame 
because of their irresponsibility—being 
obsessed by the laws of heredity. We may 


. immor 
v er eriminally inclined, but thi 
active agents in imposing financial tax on 
the community. Then we have the various 
moral and criminal delinquents, puysically 
strong, and mentally acute, but their aims 
perverted—which very often are directly 
descended from or very closely related to 

e above feeble-minded elass. Transpos- 
pluribus Unum, one of 


ing the motto, EB, 
many, | will only refer to two ijlustrations 


the feeble-minded, not of necessity 
ally most 


| sit 

+1 ] aS is +] ss 
as they have been diligently enquired into 
and their histories matters of record. 


The Jukes Family. 


under the 


Association of 


An investigation undertaken 
auspices of the 
New York, disclosed the following facts: 
“A eertain Dutehman, a 
had two sons. who, 75 years previously to 
the enquiry (1890) married two 
known as the Jukes Sisters, and now have 
between them produeed a race which has 


Prisons 


hack woodsman, 


Sisters, 


eost the State of New York $1.308.000. Out 
of 1.200 deseendants. 709 of these were 
traced, and of these 140 were criminals 


who had served an aggregate term of 140 
vears—280 had been in receipt of publie 
support, and others were cither licentious 

or suffering from nervo \s and other dis- 
inmates of jail hospitals. and 
asylums for the insane.’’ (See 30th re- 
port of prison association, Albany, printed 
in 1891). I need only refer to one more, 
‘the woods are full of them.”’ 


ease 


Margaret, the Mother of Criminals. 


Margaret was an uneared for orphan 
feeble-minded, but strong physically, who 
had no vicious criminal proclivities and 
but little moral sensibility. She drifted 
around, but was not a criminal, and, as 
might be expeeted, had a large family 
with fathers as numerous as the children. 
Those fathers from the underworld were 
of varied types—criminals and thieves, 
diseased, insane, vicious, feeble-minded 
and paupers. With such progenitors it is 
no wonder that in the course of 100 years 
the State of New York was muleted in 
several millions of dollars for the support 
of the criminals and imbeciles in the vari- 
ous jails, prisons, insane asylums, hospi- 
tals and poorhouses, besides the loss of 
property from theft, burglary and incen- 
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diarism to which several murders must be 
added—all this, resulted from the neglect 
to care for a simple-minded child. 

Let us analyze these facts. All the 
active agents could be classed as irrespon- 
sible, laboring under hereditary influences, 
they had not the mental ability to con- 
trol. and as this is every day in evidence, 
then must society continue to be oppressed 
by this increasing mass of expensive and 
worthless humanity? 

The answer is Yes, unless our method of 
handling it be very materially changed. 
Ordinary common sense would dictate, 
‘*We must put up with what we have, but 
life is limited, let us go to the fountain 
head and eut off this perennial flow.”’ 

The most effective plan urged by many 
I will not mention as it runs so counter to 
our ideas of propriety and the liberty of 
the subject that (at least at present) it 
would be useless to advocate it, but if we 
cannot get perfection let us get as near it 
as we can, and though it may take more 
time and effort, it has the future probabil- 
ity of suecess. Let us place all the feeble- 
minded under such restraint that procrea- 
tion be prevented; this does not mean pun- 
ishment—let them be supported while 
furnishing them the means of assisting in 
their own support—so that they may pass 
happy and busy lives leaving none to suf- 
fer from their infirmity. The higher men- 
tal type, the criminal, should be placed 
under the same law as soon as his trans- 
gression brings him or her under the cog- 
nizance of the court, which should be able 
to deal with each case on its merits. The 
drunkard is an allied type that requires 
protection from himself. Were these ideas 
carried out the whole lot of irresponsibles, 
imbeetles and criminals would be elimin- 
ated in two generations, and some States 
are now on the high road for this termina- 
tion. There is. however, a source of sup- 
ply or renovation of the atypical classes 
that will for a long time to come be a 
thorn in the flesh of the reformer. 

I refer to our marriage laws and cus- 
toms, even amongst the responsible classes 
of society. and though the vast majority 
of marriages are all of that desirable type 
that we aeelaim, vet there 
j places, au 


by divoree 


is a minority 
increasing one) 
laws that tend to 
lower the moral tone of society—so much 
so that with my limited intelligenee I fail 


in some 
favored 
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to see a very distinet line of demareation 
between the man or woman who is the 
subject of a series of divorces and 
denizens of the underworld who pract 
what is often alluded to as free love. Last 
year the statistics of the United States 
show that 70,000 children most of then 
under 10 years of age, were deprived of 
the care of one or both parents. The ony 
correction for this condition that presents 
itself to me is a very definite education. 
What is edueation, scientific or tech 
cal training, the humanities or the classics 
can neither of them touch the vital point 
at issue. This can only be handled by the 
church that is invested with authority in 
morals, ete., but we have so many churehvs 
that do not work in harmony with each 
other and whose methods are so diverse, 
and as the State has no authority to step 
between these and their teachings, there 
is a barrier hard to overcome. My sugges- 
tion would be that if we cannot reaeh per- 
feetion let us get as near as we can. 
Though the State has no right to dietate 
to anyone what variety of religion or 
moral teaching he should follow or adopt. 
vet I think there could and should be a 
statute so enabling the State as to insure 
good citizenship, that it should be able to 
dietate to every citizen to this effect. 
‘though beyond the desire or power of 
the State to select a type of religion or 
moral training for any individual, it can 
insist on that individual selecting for him- 
self (or, if a child, its parents or trustees 
one of the many types and conforming 
thereto.’’ It should also be able to desig- 
nite or arrange for a definite weekly hour 
or recess to be allotted to moral training 
the details of which to be arranged by the 
interested parties and this to be impera- 
tive in every edueational institution. 
Sinee the percentage of Agnosties (et 
hoe genus omne) is very limited in every 
community — moral training should be 
quite feasible. Even the agnosties eould 
assemble and diseuss their views with each 
other, for they agree on morals generally 
in regard to citizenship. Parental and 
church authority, of late years. has been 
relaxing their influence to the detriment 
of the community. but the State must not 
be blind to or negligent of any means 
which good citizenship is assured. Though 
the churches may inculeate very different 
types of behef, vet they all agree on that 
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wi ich favors good citizenship, but each 
1 ist be more or less confined to its ad- 
he vents beeause prejudice would assume 
t} at under the ages of imparting practical 
morality, other things might be intro- 
diced. 

Let us revert to the feeble-minded and 
irresponsible—sinee the best method, as 
intimated is impracticable, what next? 

It is conceded that society has a right 
to defend itself against all inroads, even 
the rights of the individual must give way 
to the general demand. The class referred 
to is an incubus and a drain on the re- 
sources of society with no countervailing 
henefit and society can put its foot down 
and say stop just as soon as it so elects. 

For untold vears different forms of in- 
dividual and State charitable and 
eleemosynary aid have wrestled with this 
subject. but its solution has still to be 
searched for. 

Society is the sufferer, and to it the 
government, which is its executive. we 
must look for the solution of this question. 

It has the two great elements of suecess 

available finances and the power to 
promulgate and enforce law. Details of 
how to carry this out can be varied in 
many ways, always allowing efficiency to 


dominate cost and some form of institu- 
tional care must be selected. 
The building and equipment is the 


smallest duty, it only means so many dol- 
lars. but the taet, skill and brains that go 
to make up the management and is the 


measure of its suecess, is not available 
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from so many sources as the dollars. The 
whole thing must be developed gradually 
—must grow by increment and experi- 
ence. 

At first sight the cost looms up, the dis- 
turbing factor, but as the method becomes 


gradually unfolded this will disappear, 
and by encouraging and training the 


abundance of labor, on the farm and in 
the workshop, its maintenance should be 
but a limited tax on the resources of the 
community, and its great gain the saving 
of the loss it would suffer by the unre- 
strained propensities of the irresponsibles, 
who would crowd the prisons, asylums and 
hospitals (which they now do), and then 
let us consider what their betterment 
means, not only the avoidance of crime, 
but the lifting of the underfed and miser- 
able derelicts of society to a higher plane, 
inoculating them with the responsibilities 
of citizenship and conferring on them the 
higher pleasures of sense that otherwise 
they could never obtain. 

They have always appeared to me to be 
a reversion to wild animal nature, with 
no difference between meum and tuum— 
possession is 10/10ths of the law, and all 
is mine that my ability can seize and re- 
tain, and their responsibility should be 
measured by the same standard. 

Amongst domestic animals there are 
many that can be educated to be strictly 
honest towards their masters and to one 
another, but they are higher in type than 
many who inhabit the underworld of 
humanity. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM FOR HOUSING REFORM 


MILDRED CHADSEY., Chief Sanitary Inspector, Cleveland, Ohio. 


We have in Cleveland a Bureau on sanita- 
tion whieh has just passed its first annual 
irthday. I realize that infants are pro- 
digies only in the sacred precinets of their 
own home, and that it is very tiresome for 
ther people to have to hear about them. 
but because I believe I eall tell you more 
hout a constructive programme of hous- 
ng reform by giving you the experience 
of this Bureau during its first year, | hope 
ou will be patient with me if, like other 
ind parents, I talk too much about this 
iild. There is just one other thing that 


sulletin Ohio State Board of Health. 


I cherish as much and that is the precious 
experience that | have acquired while rais- 
ing it. Like all who are rich in experi- 
enee, I want to give everyone else the 
benefit of it. 

The Chamber of Commerce was the 
godfather of this new department. It is 
very important that every new city de- 
partment should have such a godfather. 
There is no use in starting a new work 
unless it has some one or more strong or- 
ganizations back of it, to push it and to 
vouch for it. Several years ago the Hous- 
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ing Committee of the Chamber made a 
careful and scientifie study of housing 
conditions and published the results in an 
illustrated report. Extracts of the report 
were published in the newspapers and pre- 
sented at public meetings, so that there 
was a popular demand for housing reform 
when the new department came into exist- 
ence. In other words, it did not thrust 
itself upon the public, but was an out- 
growth of popular demand. When we 
began, the newspapers were writing edi- 
torials about the need of housing reform 
and illustrated news items about the work 
that the new department was going to do. 
All of these newspaper articles overlooked 
the fact that we had no legal legs to stand 
on, and that ithe only weapon we had with 
which to wage this battle against the slums 
was a little clause of the Ohio State laws 
which said that boards of health should 
have the power to abate all nuisances. | 
cannot mention that clause without pay- 
ing tribute to it for it has done such vali- 
ant service, fighting everything from a 
$250.000 tenement house to a garbage ean. 
Both beeause of the pressure of public 
sentiment and because of our own enthusi- 
asm to do some of the many things that 
We saw on every side that ought to be 
done, we started out to act, and trusted 
to luck and to this one small clause rather 
than ‘to any real legal status to carry us 
through. The first thing that we did was 
to condemn and to order down a large 
number of miserable shacks and tenements 
that were beyond the possibilities of re- 
pair that would make them fit for habita- 
tion. Within six months time we had 
succeeded in getting down two hundred of 
these places. and had sueceeded in getting 
a thousand more repaired and put in a 
sanitary condition. You know what these 
places were like. Every city and village 
that has not had and enforeed sanitary 
and housing regulations has a heritage of 
such places, dilapidated shacks with foul 
outhouses and contaminated wells; old 
one-family homes made into makeshift 
tenements, housing six and eight families, 
with thin board partitions, dark inside 
rooms, foul plumbing. great fire hazards 
and every violation of privaey. In fact, 
we found so much to be done and public 
opinion was demanding that it be done, 
that had we stopped to inquire too closely 
under what legal authority we were act- 
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ing, would have been like stopping to aial- 
yze the chemical properties of the wa‘er 
in which we found ourselves afloat inst. ad 
of swimming to shore. 

However, I knew that the day of re k- 
oning would come, but it had been so long 
in coming that we had come to fear it 
and less and in the meantime beeame in 
and more absorbed in issuing orders | jr 
repairs and improvements that were so 
evidently necessary. One day | heard tic 
day of reckoning coming down the hal! 
and a loud voice that came with it asked 
in strident, irate tones ——‘ Where is t! 
woman who has been bullying the tax) 
ers of Cleveland?’’ With a timidity that 
was not altogether assumed, I admitted 
that I was the object of his wrath. When 
he saw me he heaved a sigh of relief and 
said, ‘‘Well, little one, I guess. I guess | 
won’t have any trouble doing business 
with yvou.’” The hardest thing I ever did 
was to keep from having trouble then and 
there, but I knew that if I lost my temper 
I would also lose my case with this man. 
for I knew if I could not persuade him to 
do what I had asked him to do, I was lost 
as I could not refer the case to ithe citys 
prosecutor for the very simple reason that 
I had no legal backing. 1 was asking him 
to do for an existing tenement a thing thot 
the law required only of new tenements. 
As a matter of faet, the law required noth- 
ing of existing tenements, so that anyone 
who was fortunate enough to have buil! 
a tenement prior to the passing of that 
ordinance, could do or not do any thing 
with it, as he pleased; but I knew that if 
I admitted this faet to this man, that every 
other tenement house owner in Cleveland 
would know it by the next morning, and 
that in the future the orders that I issued 
would not be worth the paper that they 
were written upon. Therefore, I subdued 
my wrath and began to transact with him 
the business that he thought would be so 
easy of accomplishment. We talked for 
four hours, stopping for luneh between 
sessions. He would probably tell you that 
he talked me into seeing things his way. 
but I will just as confidently tell you that 
I talked him into seeing things my way. 
and I ean produce as evidence six new 
sanitary closets to replace the two foul 
hopper closets, and a skylight to open up 
a dark hallway from which bedrooms tried 
to get ventilation. 
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| might add in passing that my strong- 
argument was a pin map showing the 
cases of tuberculosis in this city. Every 
ack pin indicated a case of tuberculosis 
that place, and one section of the city 
is so black thaf there was not room for 
vnother pin ‘though there was still plenty 
of room in the district for new cases of 
tubereulosis all of the time. It was in 
this district that my friend owned $250.- 
000 worth of property. He argued with 
ie that his houses were no worse than any 
other houses in the district and that if he 
made them so much better than the other 
houses, the ‘‘Dagoes’’ and ‘*Hunkies”’ 
would not feel at home in them and would 
move out. After he grasped the meaning 
of the pin map, he realized, for the first 
time in his life, the relation between tuber- 
culosis and infant mortality, and high 
death rate on the one hand.—and foul 
plumbing, dark unventilated rooms, dark 
cellars and filthy yards on the other hand, 
and he realized that neither ** Dagoes’’ nor 
‘**Hunkies’’ nor anyone else chose to live 
in these places where the morbidity and 
mortality rates are twice as high as in 
normal districts because they are especi- 
ally keen on taking chances or because 
they feel more at home there, but beeause 
these are the places that this country of 
opportunity has offered them, and because 
they are ignorant of the dangers of such 
places, and beeause they too often put 
themselves and their children in hospitals 
or graves in their effort to put money in 
the bank, and beeause places of this kind 
ure not only cheaper, but so much more 
in the majority, they make themselves feel 
at home in them, for the very simple rea- 
son that they have never had the oppor- 
tunity to feel at home in any other kind 
of places. 

This man has come to be the watchdog 
of his distriet. Inspired partially by a 
desire ito see that I require as much from 
the other property owners as I require 
from him, and partially by a desire to 
make sure that 1 have no opportunity to 
loaf on the job, he keeps me busy. The 
hroad conception that he has of my powers 
and duties is very flattering when com- 
pared with that which he had on the first 
day he eame to my office, but it is at 
times most disconcerting. One day, not 
six months after I spent the four hours 
arguing with him that the foul hopper 
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closets must be removed from the dark 
cellar and sanitary closets installed on 
each floor, he called me up on the tele- 
phone and asked why I did not order out 
a certain sewer vault. When I explained 
to him that I could not because the police 
prosecutor had refused to issue a warrant 
on that order—he said, **1’ll go over and 
make him do it. Sanitation is sanitation, 
and he’s got to be made to see it.’’ He 
went, and I honestly believe that that 
man’s visit to the police proseeutor’s 
office on behalf of our department did 
more good than any liberal education in 
all of the advanced housing and sanita- 
tion courses that any college could have 
offered him. I dwell so long on this case 
beeause it is typical of hundreds and be- 
cause it combines the three problems that 
confront every one who undertakes hous- 
ing reform:—the problem of edueating 
people up to the higher standard, the 
problem of getting adequate laws, and the 
very grave problem of getting these laws 
enforeed afiter they have been seeured. 
You may think it an easy task to edu- 
cate people, both property owners and 
tenants, when publie sentiment is back of 
you and your work, but you will soon find 
that public sentiment is very impersonal, 
and that owners and tenants are very per- 
sonal. It is easy enough to talk about the 
theory of housing reform and illustrate it 
with examples of horrid houses. Your 
lectures are much in demand so long as 
you do not show houses that belong to any 
of your audience. It is equally easy to 
give a newspaper reporter a heart throb 
story about the children of the slums, and 
the more nearly as Dante’s ** Inferno” you 
make the slums appear, the more of the 
story he will publish, but if that news- 
paper story happens to mention this or 
that district as the worst in the city, ex- 
pect to be met the next day by a delega- 
tion of outraged individua!ls who will ae- 
cuse you of defaming their fair part of ‘the 
city. If you get the Woman’s Civie Club 
too interested in filthy back yards and 
garbage strewn walks and alleys, expect 
o hear from the head of the garbage de- 
partment that you are a ‘‘butterinsky.”’ 
{if you ask too much of Mike Sullivan or 
Abraham Bernstein, expect the counceil- 
man of their ward to ask for a little spe- 
cial dispensation in their behalf. Public 
sentiment is a great deal, and very neces- 
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sary, but it is not a bark that is going to 
carry you over smooth calm seas. It is 
merely the bark in which you put out to 
sea. If you get separated from the bark, 
you don’t get ashore. If you can hold to 
it, even while you are lashed by indivi- 
dual waves of indignation and opposition, 
your chances of reaching shore are better. 
The battle with the individual waves is 
the exciting and the real sport. 

Public sentiment has made a demand 
for higher standards in housing and gen- 
eral sanitation. Even the proletariat talk 
familiarly about germs and their relation 
to disease. There are to-day religions that 
are based on the science of good health, 
but neither the religious nor the irreligi- 
ous are going to put too much responsibil- 
ity on science or Providence, but where it 
rightly belongs, on the dark unventilated 
rooms and overcrowding in these rooms, 
the foul plumbing, the filthy yards, the 
varbage pile and the fly. The day when a 
health officer can crawl out from under 
and calmly write in his report,—‘It was 
the will of God that many in this district 
should die during the past year’’ has 
passed, and instead Drs. Wiley and Woods 
Hutchinson make many magazines enter 
the class of best sellers with their popular 
articles about health. 

Formerly you were not the keeper of 
your brother’s back yard or your land- 
lord’s basement, but now because you are, 
the Bureau of Sanitation of Cleveland re- 
ceived 10,000 complaints to that effect last 
vear. If 5.000 of these complaints were 
from tenants who objected to the neglect 
of the houses in which they lived, we were 
pretty apt to appear unreasonable to 5,000 
property owners; if 5,000 of those com- 
plaints were from property owners be- 
cause tenants were ignorant and careless 
and abusive of property, 5.000 
were convinced that we 
reasonable. Next year there will 
be more complaints and _ less” un- 
reasonableness, that is. there will be if we 
succeed in the task of educating people 
that our requests are reasonable. That is 
the time worn process of education. It is 
a slow, often dreary and always a pains- 
taking process. It means personal inter- 
views; it means making small concessions 
at first in order to keep friendship and so 
get larger accomplishments in the end; 


tenants 
were un- 


it means smiling and appearing reasonable 
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when you would like to perform a sur 
cal operation on somebody’s cerebral p 
cesses; it means that you must be vy 
grateful to all for the advice that 
officious give and that you put in 
waste basket when they have gone, 
means that you must hate none so much 
the high-browed reformer and the laid 
bountiful, but it also means that every d: 
you must have the ability to learn, an 
just in proportion as you have the abili 
to learn, you will have the ability to tea 
The first thing to learn is that you can’ 
give people reform as your father gaye 
you eastor oil. You have got to disguise 
it and hold it back until the people want 
it. You have to learn all about the prob- 
lems of vested rights; you have to realize 
that every man who has been a property 
owner and a tax payer in the city before 
you were born, is going to tell you how to 
run your job, and you have got to teach 
him to tell you the right thing. After 
you have learned to do all of these things 
and have learned how to keep your self- 
respect and your ideals at the same time. 
you begin to juggle with the legal aspect 
of the situation. 

If a survey of housing and sanitary con- 
ditions has been made and both the com- 
munity and the officials are familiar with 
conditions and the problems that these 
conditions make and the remedies that are 
needed, then, and not until then, is it time 
to ask for legislation. Too many com- 
munities ask for legislation before they 
know what they want or need. The ideal 
way is for some private and disinterested 
organization, such as a Chamber of Com- 
merece or City Club or Municipal League 
to make an exhaustive study of conditions, 
so that the community may know jus! 
what its problems and; then get 
through the necessary legislation, then 
create the department whose functions 
will be to enforce these laws. * Columbus 
followed this ‘plan. As I understand it, 
the new tenement house code was a law 
before the department was created, so that 
when the department came into existence, 
its duties were evident and easy of accom- 
plishment. 

Most cities are not so fortunate as to 
follow this logical sequence. As I said, 
Cleveland worked up popular sentiment 
as a result of an investigation and then 
organized its department, but left it to 
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he department to work out its own legal 
ilvation. This is not quite an accurate 
tatement, for the Chamber of Commerce 
as never deserted us and is at this mo- 
1ent working on the new tenement house 
ode that is going to give us much of the 
egal backing that we need. We believe 
hat this eode is going to be more fully 
itted to our requirements because we 
have had the benefit of a year’s experience 
in finding out what we need and want, but 
| am not convineed that we have not paid 
pretty dearly for the experience. It is a 
dangerous thing to sail too close to the 
wind for too long a time, and that is what 
we have had to do here without our code 
since the creation of the department I 
am inelined to like the Columbus method 
better. Of course, we think our eode is 
going to be the best in the country. It 
ought to be, for we have the benefit of 
studying Mr. Veiller’s model code, the 
Columbus code, Indiana State code and 


some of the foreign codes, taking from 
each the part that we think fills our needs. 

Every tenement house code for every 
community must be an adaption of the 
best in all codes to the needs and require- 
ments of that community. 


These codes 
are all constructed along the same general 
lines, that is, they are divided into three 
parts. The first part has to do with the 
regulation of new buildings. I need not 
tell anyone here the importance of stop- 
ping now the building of more bad tene- 
ments in order to prevent the growth of 
slums. Although this section of the code 
is always the largest and the most techni- 
cal in that it goes into structural detail 
about the size of rooms and air shafts and 
area ways, the strength of beams, the 
width of treads of stairs, the kind of fire- 
proofing, the percentage of lot occupancy, 
ete., ete., it is not difficult to get this part 
passed. You see, no man is the owner of 
a tenement that is not yet built, so that all 
of these requirements are recognized as 
heing reasonable and just. 

The second part of every code has to do 
with the alteration of existing buildings 
to bring them up to a certain standard. 
Alteration is, at best, a makeshift, and in- 
volves hardship to the property owners, 
and the standards for these old buildings 
ean not. of eourse, be as high as the 
standard set for new buildings, but they 
must be set high enough to do away with 
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the most flagrant evils of many existing 
tenements. For instance, the Cleveland 
code provides that ‘‘No room in any tene- 
ment ereeted prior to the passage of this 
code shall hereafter be occupied for living 
purposes unless it shall have a window or 
windows with a total glass area of 10 sq. 
feet opening directly to the outer air un- 
less such :oom be directly conneeted with 
a room complying with the above require- 
ments, in which latter case the partition 
separating such two connecting rooms 
shall be entirely removed.’’ All of which 
is the legal way of saying that all dark 
rooms must be done away with by remov- 
ing the partitions and making them a part 
of the rooms that have access to the outer 
air. We have also limited the size of the 
air shafts in existing tenements to 25 sq. 
feet. You all know that any air shaft of 
less area than that is nothing more or less 
than a flue for foul odors and a garbage 
dump for filthy tenants. 

We have ordered a city water supply 
and sink with sewer connection in every 
kitchen. This is one of the things that 
can be done, and then we will not find ten 
families dependent upon a hydrant in the 
vard that is frozen for three months in the 
year. We have required one sanitary 
closet for every two families, and thus we 
hope to do away with the foul yard closets 
that have neither cleanliness nor privacy. 
For new buildings we require one toilet 
for every family, but that clause will not 
be fought half as strenuously as will be 
the one requiring one toilet for every two 
families in existing tenements, for the man 
who builds a new tenement can much more 
easily inelude in his plans a toilet for each 
apartment than he ean remove an old yard 
fixture and install sanitary plumbing in 
an old house. It is not difficult to see that 
this second part of the code is the import- 
ant elause and the difficult one to get 
passed and difficult to get enforced after 
it has become a law. But we have now 
75,000 old buildings in Cleveland, while we 
have only a hundred new ones each year, 
so while it is important to keep more bad 
buildings from going up, the big task is 
that of bringing up to a certain standard 
of deceney all of the old buildings. 

The third section has to do with the 
maintenance of all buildings. This is a 
very brief section, but it is the one that 
means the most work for the department 
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that enforees it. We may dream of the 
time when we will get all new buildings 
to conform to the code, and even when we 
vet all old buildings remodeled so that 
they come up to the requirements for 
buildings built prior to the passage of the 
code, but in our most imaginative mo- 
ments, we never hope for the time when 
we will not have to make a general in- 
spection of buildings to see that they are 
kept clean and in good repair, that back 
vards are not dirty and that garbage and 
rubbish are being properly disposed of, 
that tenants do not overerowd their apart- 
ments with boarders or stop up the plumb- 
ing. or that landlords do not nail down 
windows or turn off the water supply. 
After you pass such a code as the one 
I have been talking about. do not feel that 
you have clear sailing ahead. I thought 
that I had a perfectly good law that re- 
quired all houses on sewered streets to 
abandon privy vaults and to make sewer 
connection and install sanitary plumbing. 
I made the fatal mistake of issuing 5,000 
of these orders at once. I took the very 
logical position that all of these orders 
had to be complied with whether a man 
could afford it or not. just as he had to 
meet his taxes, that a person could not 
afford to own property if he could not 
afford to bring it up to the requirements 
of city ordinances. But if 1 could stand 
the pressure of these 5,000 orders, the 
police prosecutor could not, and it was 
not long before I received from the city 
solicitor the ruling that I was attempting 
to enforee an ordinance that should be en- 
forced by the plumbing department. and 
he showed me the laws of Ohio which state 
quite plainly that boards of health shall 
have power to regulate all plumbing, ete., 
except in cities that have a building and 
plumbing code. The building and plumb- 
ing departments have to do only with new 
buildings, and the board of health has 
always heretofore looked after violations 
in existing buildings. The plumbing de- 
partment cannot take over this work now 
because it has only enough inspectors to 
look after the work on new buildings, so 
that all of these orders have to stand until 
we can go to the city couneil and get them 
to delegate the power to act to our depart- 
ment. Had I served 500 orders instead of 
®,000 orders, this confusion might never 
have come to light and by this time I 
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might have had the 5.000 orders complic + 
with. Instead I have 1.500, and I am 
grateful for that many. 

The lesson I learned from this expe: 
ence has been most valuable to me. It 
the lesson that Lord Salisbury must hay 
learned when he wrote that a little san 
tary instruction is more valuable than 
vast amount of sanitary legislation. Laws 
are splendid and necessary things, but 
they are often like hot taffy. You hav 
to wait for them to cool before you hand! 
them too freely. The cooling process ‘s 
the educational process. Laws can al 
ways be misconstrued on a technicality 
or they can always be repealed. Know! 
edge founded on fact and experience, ean 
not be repealed. It is more durable then 
any creed or constitution. 

Like the sophist. we have traveled in a 
cirele and are back at the point from 
which we started,—edueation; education 
that creates a demand for better things 
than we ean get through legislation. Some 
of the greatest advances of sanitary bous- 
ing have been made purely as a result of 
education and are not yet maintained oy 
any legal regulation. Robert DeForest 
illustrates this fact by the following ex- 
ample: 

‘*One of the greatest recent advanees 'n 
sanitary housing in Ameriea is the genera] 
introduction of the bathtub. So far as | 
know, there is no law in any American 
city requiring baths in houses of any kind. 
Their general introduction is the result of 
a demand caused by a better knowledge of 
hygiene, 87.7 per cent. of the plans filed 
in the New York Tenement House Dep.rt- 
ment during the last year have a bath in 
each apartment. Thus, simply by eduest- 
ing the people who, ten years ago, uscd 
the baths that they had for eoal bins er 
pickling vats, to-day we have these same 
people being supplied with apartments 
with baths beeause they have created a 
demand for them.’’ 

Thus we see that many housing condi- 
tions that were deemed proper a few vears 
ago are to-day deemed improper. There- 
fore, any constructive programme for 
housing reform must be a varying one, de- 
pendent upon the spread of sanitary 
knowledge. With the advance of science 
and the wider spread of knowledge. it 
should be a constantly progressing 
gramme. 





pro- 
There is in every American city 
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day an ever increasing group of citi- 
ns Who realize that the city’s best de- 
opment rests in securing good living 
iditions, and thereby preserving the life 
id wellbeing of its working people. Suen 

conditions can not be seeured through the 
exploitation of land, for exploitation 
land more valuable than human 
Exploitation means fictitious land 
values for the few who are proteeted by 
special privilege and a depreciation of 
land values for those who are not protect- 
ed. Exploitation means congestion of 
population with the resultant evils of 
death and disease for which the tax payer 
must pay. 


makes 
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All efforts to solve the housing problem 
must fail unless it 
economie basis of life. 
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reaches down to 
It means not only 
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providing conditions that prevent disease 
and death, the expense of which the com- 
munity must meet, but it means providing 
conditions that increase the. efficiency of 
the working man. It is a sad commentary 
on our present day civilization, but it is 
true, that the only housing experiments 
that have been tried out in America are 
those that have been tried out by employ- 
ers who have recognized that the working 
man who comes from a clean, wholesome 
home is a more valuable employe than the 
one that comes from foul and sordid con- 
ditions that have sapped his energies and 
lowered his efficiency. If housing reform 
has any justification, it is that it helps to 
raise the efficiency of the worker and helps 
him to help himself, and to thereby be- 
come an asset and not a liability to the 
community. 


OF MASTICATION* 


GEORGE M. NILES, M.D., Atlanta. Ga. 


The chewing of our food is a subjeet of 
more or less interest to all of us. Begin- 
ning with the preeept inculeated in every 
nursery, we are constantly admonished 
throughout life that thorough mastication 
is a prerequisite to health; while a rather 
recent. school of thought contends that the 
whole process of bodily nutrition is mark- 
edly affected by the preliminary treat- 
ment of food in the mouth. 

Mastiecation is an entirely voluntary act, 
while the performance of swallowing is a 
complicated reflex movement, which may 
he initiated voluntarily, but is. for the 
most part, completed independently of the 
will. Under normal conditions the pres- 
ence of moist food on the tongue seems 
essential to the completion of this act. and 
I might add that a pleasant taste, coupled 
with a favorable metal attitude. — still 
further facilitates the passage of food 
down the esophagus. 

Too rapid eating, or tachyphagia, is a 
frequent fault, and has, no doubt, caused 
many digestive qualms, besides being the 
starting point of many chronic disorders 
of the alimentary tract. This I admit. 
What I do not admit. however, is the neces- 

ty for slow, deliberate and systematic 

astication as a sine qua non for health in 
very individual, irrespective of tempera- 
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ment or station in life; nor do I believe it 
conducive to the best work of the diges- 
tive organs that a hard-and-fast rule be 
enjoined, whereby a certain stated period 
must be devoted to the mastieation of a 
meal, regardless of the pleasure of the 
mastieator. 


From time to time apostles of deliber- 
ate mastication, or bradyphagia, have ap- 
peared on the horizon, the most prominent 
of these being Mr. Horace Fletcher, whose 
work, ‘‘The A. B. Z. of Our Nutrition,’’ is 
so largely devoted to this topie, and who 
so well pleads its eause, that slow eating 
has come to be called ‘‘fleteherism’’; and 
to chew and insalivate food until it lique- 
fies in the mouth is to ‘‘fleteherize’’ it, ae- 
cording to the nomenelature. 


Mr. Fletcher is an American, who, when 
middle-aged, obese, dyspeptic and discour- 
aged, discovered that by slow and deliber- 
ate eating his health improved, and began 
to elaborate this supposedly new principle. 
Asserting that he literally chewed himself 
back into health, he also argued that by 
the extreme mastication and insalivation 
of food, appetite is satisfied with a much 
smaller amount than is ordinarily craved, 
while at the same time bodily and mental 
well-being is greatly enhanced. 
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Mr. Fletcher was really anticipated by 
Mr. Gladstone, who, as the first advocate 
of this fad in England, attributed much 
of his success in public life to the fact that 
he had always made it a rule to give every 
tooth a chance, counting thirty-two bites 
for each morsel. 

Under Mr. Fletecher’s skilled exploita- 
tion, mastication as an art has grown and 
budded and blossomed until it has become 
a new theory, so popular that any one 
seeking to impede its continued fruition is 
considered by many either an iconoclast 
or an ass. 

As regards the protein constituents of 
food, insalivation exerts but little effect. 
We well know that either the pepsin and 
hydrochloric acid in the stomach or the 
trypsin beyond will attend to them, if 
they are decently comminuted, and their 
stay in the mouth need be only long 
enough to originate those psychic impulses 
which Pawlow has shown us regulate the 
subsequent flow of digestive juices. Car- 
nivorous animals and reptiles habitually 
bolt their food, and zoologie history furn- 
ishes no record of any psyehie forms of 
dyspepsia in these creatures. The essence 
of salivary digestion is the transforma- 
tion of starch into sugar by the action of 
the ptyalin, and that process, though in- 
augurated in the mouth, continues until 
the whole of the stomach contents has be- 
come acid. The time of salivary digestion 
is brief, and to be effectual should be ener- 
getic. No more should be expected of it 
than a preliminary act. The pancreatic 
and other juices beyond the stomach will 
eare for the starches, if only the psychie 
centres forward the tidings as received by 
the gustatory senses. 

As to the method or comparative rapid- 
ity of chewing, I might say, and say cor- 
rectly, it is to a great extent tempera- 
mental. As some people ean perform a 
stated task, and perform it well, in half 
the time required by slow-moving indivi- 
duals; and as some people move quickly, 
speak quickly and think quickly, so they 
also chew quickly, but well. By those 
ardent and strenuous spirits who are hap- 
piest when in the busy turmoil of competi- 
tive struggle, the act of mastication is 
naturally performed briskly, but none the 
less adequately. To that other class, who 


desire to meander through life in a leisure- 
ly way, 


‘far from the madding crowd’s 
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ignoble strife,’’ to those semivaletud n- 
arians whose gastronomie powers e 
under constant mental scrutiny, fletcher’ m 
promises the fountain of youth. 

Another objection to interminable m.s 
tication is the brevity of life. In oie 
place Mr. Fletcher relates that one-fi**) 
of an ounce of a young onion required 722 
chews before it disappeared through i»- 
voluntary swallowing, and Dr. Kell 
mentions a patient who cheerfully sp: 
never less than an hour and a half in mas- 
ticating his one small daily meal. To 
sist that busy men, those whose shoulders 
and minds bear the burdens and eares « 
government, commerce or literature; 
whose eager intellects are conquering thie 
earth, the sea and the air—to insist that 
these should be subjected to a wearisome 
mastication of inanimate food, is a delu- 
sion and a snare, an anachronism in ovr 
twentieth-century civilization, and a fri! 
tering away of priceless time. 

A short while ago there consulted me a 
cadaverous-looking dyspeptie. who in- 
formed me that, up to his retirement from 
active business five years ago, he had 
never experienced a digestive discomfort. 
During his laborious years he ate his 
breakfast hurriedly, so as to get to the 
store betimes. His lunch was snatehed at 
a nearby restaurant, while his evening 
meal was frequently rushed by some :m- 
portant engagement. The finer details of 
mastication never.entered his head, nor 
did he realize that he was ‘‘digging his 
grave with his teeth,’’ until so informed 
by an overzealous friend acquired in his 
new life of leisure. The small seed, onee 
sown, took root in his idle mind. and, with 
little else to do, he devoted himself assidu- 
ously to fleteherizing his food and safe- 
guarding his health. The result of this 
was a morbid introspection, which trans- 
formed a robust, alert business man into 
a puny, whining invalid. full of pains and 
obsessions, and with every waking thought 
short-circuited on his stomach. That this 
is not an uncommon ease any observant 
physician will testify. 

The students of digestion and nutrition, 
guided by the beacon lights furnished hy 
Pawlow and Cannon, are each year accord- 
ing more and more potency to the psychic 
factors involved in every function of those 
organs, and benighted indeed is the inte!- 
lect that can comprehend only _ the 
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echanie and chemie aspects of these all- 
mportant questions. When an appetizing 
eal is placed attractively before a 
ungry diner, both the eyes and the olfae- 
‘ries set in motion the preliminaries to 

e digestion of that meal. As each mouth- 
ul is received by the waiting gustatory 
ract, it is chewed and insalivated just 
nough to promote easy deglutition, and 
to allow its savory taste and aroma to be 
thoroughly appreciated. In the mean- 
while numerous messages are being sent 
to the stomach, pancreas and other organs 
coneerned, informing them in language 
perfeetly intelligible how much and what 
kind of aliment is being sent them to di- 
gest. Should the messages be of cheerful 
import, these organs set to their tasks 
with alaecrity, performing them with such 
and dispatch, that the fortunate 
owner need not know that he even owns a 
stomach. 

On the other hand, should the same meal 
be taken with severe gastronomic contem- 
plation, and with arduous and lengthy 
mastication, the message may be ‘‘flashed’’ 
to the same waiting organs: ‘‘ Your mas- 
ter has lost confidence in you, the mouth 
and teeth will take over the most of your 
former duties, and hereafater vou will be 
under constant mental surveillance.’’ It is 
easily understood that under sueh condi- 
tions digestion is performed in a halting. 
complaining and unsatisfactory manner, 
and well may we say that ‘‘the last state 
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of that man is worse than the first.’’ 

A certain amount of necessary chewing 
is advisable, as evidenced by the conform- 
ation of the human teeth. If the chemical 
funetions of the stomach are deficient, or 
if the outlet is greatly constricted, fine 
mastication and thorough insalivation are 
highly beneficial. Fletcherism is also al- 
lowable in those lackadaisical creatures 
whose tastes are gently epicurean, and 
who possess the desires of a Lucullus, 
minus the initiative. Let these harmless 
souls chew to their heart’s content, for 
they need some fad, and this one can harm 
no one unless it be themselves. 

To the great majority of every-day 
Americans, a simple injunction as to good 
teeth and ample mastication is entirely 
sufficient. But to those ardent beings who 
move impetuously through the drama of 
life, whose every act is intense and every 
movement like a flash—to these fletcher- 
ism is a thorn in the flesh, causing them to 
worry and chafe like a spirited horse held 
back by a cruel bit. 

Each division of the alimentary tract 
has its rightful duties in the life-scheme of 
nutrition, and the magnification of any one 
is liable to prove an opening wedge for 
various digestive ills, that, like jealously, 
furnish the food they feed and grow on. 

As we cannot by thought add one eubit 
to our stature, so let me close with the 
paraphrase, ‘‘No man can by taking 
thought add energy to his stomach.’’ 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES* 


H. B. BLAKEY, M.D., Columbus. 


The extent of the field of medicine in 
which the occupation is the exciting or at 
least the prominent predisposing factor in 
the production of injury or disease cannot 
he realized until one has made a special 
study of this important phase of medical 
activity. Industrial progress has been so 
rapid as to far outstrip all measures 
adopted to safeguard those employed. In 
the eighteenth century water power was 
supplanted by steam power, factories grew 
n number rapidly, labor flocked to the 
manufacturing points, and the crowded 
city conditions arose. Unskilled and un- 
‘rained labor proved capable of running 
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machinery, and consequent upon this 
knowledge arose the demand for women’s 
and children’s labor. From this time on 
machinery was rapidly perfected, the 
cities grew to great size, and the develop- 
ment of many varied types of industry, 
each with its own peculiar menace to 
health followed. 

Let us look in a general way at the 
factors which produce industrial diseases 
and accidents. First, what are the factors 
in the workers themselves distinet from 
the occupation, which predispose to dis- 
ease. I will mention want of cleanliness, 
first. The importance of this factor can- 
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not be estimated until one considers the 
possibility of the absorption of metal and 
the contamination with infectious ma- 
terials. Combine lack of cleanliness with 
improper housing, deficient clothing and 
food, and we have a factor complex which 
inevitably leads to disease. has a 
place as a predisposing factor inasmuch 
aS many injurious occupations have more 
serious effects upon women than men. Age 
is so important that the bulk of legislation 
has been directed to this point. Habits of 
the laboring people have an important 
effect, as witness alcoholic indulgence. 
This predisposes not only to accidents, but 
to metal poisoning, to arteriosclerosis al- 
ready imminent in the muscle laborer, as 
well as to epilepsy in its protean manifes- 
tations. 

Let us review in a general way the pos- 
sible sources of disease which are due to 
the occupations. Because of the vastness 
of the field of occupational diseases and 
because almost any one phase would be 
broad enough to justify more time being 
devoted to it than I am allowed in this 
discussion, this paper must at best be con- 
fined to a more or less brief enumeration 


Sex 


of the diseases which oceur in certain in- 
dustries and the deleterious effects of oe- 


cupation directly upon the worker. In a 
general way, then, all occupational dis- 
eases can be divided under two heads; 
first, those which are intrinsically danger- 
ous to health because of the nature of the 
materials used; second, those which are 
carried on under conditions avoidable or 
unavoidable which promote susceptibility 
to disease. I will amplify these two classes 
giving conerete examples under the two 
heads showing the great diversity of the 
causes and how directly the health of 
thousands is affected. First, let me men- 
tion those diseases which are due to ex- 
posure to metallie poisons, fumes and 
dusts. 

Lead is responsible for more morbid 
conditions than any or all of the metals. 
Dr. Alice Hamilton has shown that lead 
poisoning may oceur in one hundred and 
eleven different trades—a surprising num- 
ber. Prominent among these occupations 
may be mentioned, the smelting of the 
metal, printing, file cutting, tinning and 
enamelling, all occupations demanding the 
use of paint, and china and earthenware 
manufacture. Arsenic, copper, bronze, 
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zine, mereury, and manganese poison): 
are less common in the arts and manufa 
tures. Phosphorus poisoning will | 
checked by the efficient legislation recent 
directed towards the manufacture © 
matehes. Then we have a series of d 
eases due to gases and vapors. Under th 
head can be classified those due to earbo 
dioxide, whieh is given off in lime kiln; 
and in the manufacture of stareh an 
beer; carbon monoxide a much more tox 
gas is met with in the manufacture « 
soda, illuminating gas, in blast furnace 
work, and in cement and brick makin: 
Acetylene gas now so much in demand, | 
harmful when confined to enclosed space- 
as is also the benzine vapor formed in dry 
cleaning plants and from quickly drying 
paints. 

A third elass consists in those oecupa 
tions which involve exposure to organic 
and inorganic dusts. The various forms 
of lung disease resulting from dust are 
known as pneumonoconiosis. The chief types 
are siderosis, due to iron; anthracosis. due 
to coal dust; chalicosis and silicosis, due 
to sandstone and mineral grit; byssinosis 
due to cotton fibre. Under the heads of 
occupations which expose to dusts could 
be classified, the manufacture of cotton 
chair making and other wood 
working; the horn and celluloid industry : 
the woolen industry ; the boot and shoe in- 
dustry; tobacco industry; corn broom 
manufacture; pottery work and 
masons work. 

A fourth class would be these occupa 
tions which do harm because they demand 
constrained attitudes for a long time. Still 
another, along the same line, would be 
those occupations demanding the over- 
exercise of certain parts of the body and 
which require the use of eertain sets of 
muscles continuously. Amene these would 
he those diseases classified as ogeupationa! 
neuroses. These consist in sudden eramp 
produced in a group of museles used in 
certain acts and brought on exclusively 
during the exeeution of these aets. 

The most typical is writer’s cramp, but 
any occupation requiring the prolonged 
use of museles with its consequent fatigue 
may produce some type of this malady. 

Again there are a number of occupa- 
tions which are deleterious because they 
involve exposure to excessive heat or 
humidity or both. Of these the metal in- 
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stry, blast furnace work, the felt hat 

lustry, and laundry work are the com- 

on examples. These occupations. par- 

‘ularly, predispose to lung disease. 

Then we have a disease due to working 

compressed air, caisson disease. The 
prevention of this is becoming 
nore and more important since ieore and 
more of the underground work is being 
done each year. 

The opposite condition to this is found 
jn disease due to a lessened atmospheri¢ 
pressure, such as is found in deep mines 
and high altitudes. 

The mining industry is accompan'ed net 
only by many opportunities for aceiden* 
and injury, but also by its peculiay train 
of diseases, which the more common are 
miner’s eramp, miner’s boils, miner’s 
hand, elbow. and knee, anthracosis, 
nystagmus, deafness and carbon-monoxide 
poisoning. 

Even certain parasitie and microbie dis- 
eases are largely due to occupation. The 
most striking example of this is. of course. 
anthrax infeetion, oceurring among those 
persons who handle hides and wool. Also 
the hookworm disease can be classified as 
an industrial disease since it occurs among 


+ 
adsease 


miners and those who work in dark, damp 
places. 

While the generation of electricity and 
electric welding are not unhealthy oeeupa- 
tions, yet they have some characteristic 
deleterious effeets. For example. accidents 


from high voltage, extensive burns. the 
had effects upon the eves of strong and 
intense light. The X-ray, which is dan- 
gerous, is fortunately used in the greater 
part by those who should recognize these 
perils. 

Another faetor aside from the purely 
physical cause and effeet enters in the 
health problem. All work should be en- 
nobling, should add to the happiness of 
living, yet how many of our occupations 
tend to degrade or at least to retard all 
intellectual development and_ activity. 
Long. cheerless monotonous days spent in 
the textile factories doing the same simple 
or intrieate thing over and over again are 
not conducive to great increase of intellec- 
tual or physical strength. 

One factor, not in a sense a_ specific 
cause of disease, yet one of the greatest 
causes of ill-health in this country, is the 
rapidity with which we must all work. It 
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effects 
people 
which 


will be interesting to study the 
upon the health of the working 
from the inereased speed with 
machinery is being run. The constant. 
sustained, nervous strain in watehing 
complicated machinery for hours cannot 
fail to undermine the health of the too 
often ill-nourished working girl. 


Fatigue is one of the most important 
which arises in the problems 
conneeted with industrial disease because 
of its connection with the question of how 
many hours should constitute a day’s 
work. This problem will never be deter- 
mined seientifieally or satisfactorily until 
adjusted according to the principles of 
physiological fatigue. Certainly every one 
will admit that the capability for work 
varies according to the constitution, the 
age, the sex, the modes of life. and some 
allowance must be made for the individual 
capacity for work. On the other hand, no 
two occupations are identical in their de- 
mands upon physical or mental power. 
The man who works in intense heat should 
not have the same number of continuous 
hours as a carpenter at the beneh; the 
textile factory operator who at her ma- 
chine watches 16 to 18 needles for broken 
thread with the severe strain thus imposed 
should not have the same working sche- 
dule as the girl who sells goods behind a 
counter. Surely the hours of toil should 
he proportional to the nature of the work 
and as to its fatiguing character. No arbi- 
trary rule ean be made which will meet 
these demands. 


subjects 


I wish to report briefly a few 
which have recently come under my eare, 
not with the idea of demonstrating the 
diagnoses which were easily made, but to 
bring out the etiological factor. to show 
how definitely the occupation was respon- 
sible, and to show how easily the resulting 
disease could have been avoided. 


Case 1. Mr. E. C. B., linotyper, aged 
36. Had worked at this trade for many 
vears. First as an ordinary typesetter and 
more recently as a linotyper in a room 
where the ventilation was extremely poor. 
In his work he handled lead-antimony 
composition, the alloy being heated for 
casting; breathed the dust caused by its 
use and destruction, and handled the type 
itself. Complained of headache, constipa- 
tion, occasional attacks of acute gastric 
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pain. Examination showed the lead line, 
as well as an eosinophilia of six per cent. 

Case 2. Painter, 54 years old, who had 
handled the white lead for many years. 
In addition to the above mentioned symp- 
toms this patient showed a well marked 
wrist drop. 

Case 3. Seamstress, aged 38, had been 
treated for neuralgia of the stomach. Had 
the usual symptoms of lead intoxication 
including the lead line and the eosino- 
philia. The interesting point in this ease 
was the souree of the infection. This 
proved to arise from the thread which the 
patient was in the habit of chewing all 
day as she worked. 

Absorption of lead oceurs in three ways: 
First and most commonly through the 
gastro-intestinal tract; either with the 
food or swallowed as dust, the lead is 
acted upon by the HCl of the stomach and 
changed into an easily absorbable lead 
chloride. Second, lead is breathed as dust 
into the respiratory tract and absorbed 
from the mucous membrane there. Third, 
it has been demonstrated that lead can be 
directly absorbed through the skin, par- 
ticularly when rubbed into the epithelium 
through constant handling of the metal or 
where there is an abrasion of the skin. 

Those who handle the metal direetly, 
miners, mixers, painters, ete., should be 
especially particular as to personal clean- 
liness. In occupations where lead is used, 
ample facilities and opportunity should 
be offered for bathing as well as mere 
cleansing of the hands. The nails should 
be kept serupulously clean and well 
trimmed. No worker in lead should be 
allowed to partake of food without first 
washing the hands carefully. When the 
metal is heated, the melting pot should be 
provided with hoods connected with flues 
which lead to the outside air. Some 
thought must be given to where the flues 
lead. The best possible ventilation should 
be insisted upon. The dust caused by the 
handling of the lead should be removed. 
Printers and compositors who handle the 
lead type should be protected by having 
the type cleaned by steam very often. 

The following ease illustrates another 
type of metal poisoning. Mr. G. W., aged 
42, worked in a department of an old fae- 
tory in which brass was east into different 
shapes for various types of machines. The 
work consisted in heating the metal, pour- 
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ing it into moulds, smoothing and poli | 
ing the resulting cast. The opportmw 
for infection was offered in three wa 
first, the fumes from the molten met 
second, the actual handling of the me: 
third, the dust produced in the polishi 
The room in whieh all this work was d: 
was low, poorly lighted and ventilat 
and damp. Many days the fumes fr 
the melting pots hung in the damp atm 
phere like a cloud. The symptoms 
brass poisoning closely simulate those 
malaria in many cases. This patient con 
plained of a feeling of depression a 
langor, with chilliness and actual rigors 
followed by a rapid rise in temperature. 
sweating, nausea and vomiting. Blood 
examination repeatedly made failed to re- 
veal the plasmodium. Brass poisoning. 
like lead poisoning, results from exposure 
to and absorption of the metal. 

These cases could be avoided if the sur- 
roundings in which the brass was handled 
could be made hygienic. This means the 
opportunity for personal cleanliness, 
facilities for removing dust and fumes, 
and the best possible ventilation. 


I wish to illustrate further by quoting 


a few eases of pulmonary tuberculosis, in 
which the prominent predisposing factor 
seemed to my mind to be the occupation. 
In the last six weeks, I have seen five cases 
of tuberculosis pulmonis in coal miners. 
The diagnosis was easily made and proven. 
It can be said of coal miners as a class, 
that the occupation is hereditary, fathers, 
sons, and their sons after them, work in 
the mines usually because the pay is good 
and also because it is the only work in 
the locality. This in itself would lead to 
a gradual lessening of the vitality in the 
successive generations. While a coal miner 
does not have the unspeakable surround- 
ings to live and work in which were pre- 
viously common, yet in many places in this 
State, I am told, that the conditions are 
far from satisfactory. 

Better housing, better food, better water 
and better general outside surroundings 
have lowered the death rate in miners to 
a great extent. Some authors elaim that 
coal dust acts against the tuberculosis pro- 
cess. Coal dust has been examined re- 
peatedly and found sterile, which does not 
prove that it is antagonistic, since it has 
no germicidal properties. Certainly in 
every other instance where dust is 
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athed to a great extent and the atmos- 
ere is damp and hours are spent with- 
natural light. we would claim such 
‘conditions conducive to a lowered resist- 
ance. Why not then in coal mining? The 
fact that the death rate from pulmonary 
tuberculosis in miners has been lowered 
in the past fifty years is due to the im- 
proved conditions under which the men 
work, the introduction of air pumps which 
keep the air in circulation, of electricity 
as the lighting system. 


Two eases, both women, were laundry 
workers. The work these girls had to do 
was exhausting in the extreme, not only 
hecause of the long hours on the feet, but 
also because of the high temperature in 
which they worked. The work consisted 
in feeding damp linen to hot rollers. The 
temperature in the immediate vicinity of 
the machine averaged 90 deg. F. winter 
and summer. We all appreciate the dis- 
agreeable features of laundry work, the 
heat, the steam, the handling of wet 


clothes and the opportunity for direct in- 
Literature shows the death rate 
from tubereulosis in laundry workers to 
be very high, one Freneh author claiming 


feetion. 


3344 per eent. The daily exposure to 


soiled linen must account for this high 
rate to a certain extent. In my last two 
cases the element which predisposed was 
the high temperature which meant a 
lowered vitality, a constant predisposition 
to take eold, with a resulting lung irrita- 
tion which gave the opportunity for sow- 
ing the seeds of tubereulosis. Conditions 
in this occupation have been made better 
hy the introduction of eleetrical apparatus 
and the installation of more efficient ven- 
tilation. 


Stone mason, aged 59, had been suffer- 
ing for many years with chronic bron- 
chitis. At the time I saw him, he had lost 
$9 pounds in a little over six months. 
Patient had the typical signs of ehronie 
ulcerative tuberculosis of the lungs. This 
is the usual history of stone masons and 
marble eutters who develop phthisis. They 
suffer for a long time with the symptoms 
whieh accompany a pneumonoconiosis, and 
finally sueeumb to a terminal tuberculosis. 
The irritation of the lung by the dust 
inust furnish a favorable soil for the im- 
plantation of the process, because the 
pneumnoconiosis is rather a fibroid process. 
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The grand total of the number of per- 
sons employed in the manufacturies only, 
in the State of Ohio, according to the last 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
is 513,106. The total number of coal 
operatives is 43,790. Better conditions 
should certainly be sought for this army 
of wage earners. 

In conclusion, I wish to place before you 
in a brief way the elements which to my 
mind, ereate the undesirable conditions 
under which our men and women work. 

1. Imperfect 
and poor 
tories. 


ventilation, 
general 


light. 
surroundings in fae- 


poor 


» 


Absence of means for sueeessfully 
withdrawing dust from all factories. 

3. The imperfect supervision of 
workers. 


the 


4. Inadequate washing applianees and 
facilities. 

5. Lack of knowledge on the part of 
workers as to the peculiar menace in their 
particular occupation. 


6. Lack of response by cimptoyers to 
the appeal for better surroundings. 

7. Lack of co-operation on the part of 
the employed to take advantage of the 
advances made. 

No one will gainsay the ‘act that the 
future of the commonwealth depends upon 
the future of the working people. The 
whole tendeney of the age in whieh w 
live, is and rightly should he characier- 
ized by social and educational schemes to 
make better the conditions for the people. 
The hygienic aspect of the situation is the 
most important. industrial hygiene most 
neglected. More time and attention should 
be given to the possibility of removing 
those features which constantly menace 
the health and life of the employed. In 
this work the medical profession should be 
the leaders. Education of the workers is 
as important to the ultimate suecess of 
any scheme for the betterment of the in- 
dustrial situation as the making of laws 
compelling changes. ‘‘No matter what 
legislation we may enact. industrial 
hygiene will never be secured until the 
workers themselves are edueated in re- 
gard to the dangers incidental to partieu- 
lar trades, and are willing to co-operate 
to make legislation suecessful.’’ 
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DISINFECTION AND DISINFECTANTS* 


By FRANZ SCHNEIDER, JR., 
Sanitarian to the Department of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundat 


The rise of the science of bacteriology 
and the development of the germ theory 
of disease have wrought great changes in 
the theory and practice of disinfection. 
Substances and methods formerly held in 
high repute have been disearded, and 
opinion has been revised as to the cireum- 
stances under which disinfection is desir- 
able. Sanitariais have come to dis?rim- 
inate between conditions which are merely 
odoriferous, objectionable from an 
i¢ standpoint, and those in which 

infectious microbes are 
present and must be destroyed before they 
ean reach and attack new victims. It is 
possible, furthermore, with the advances 
of bacteriological technique to determine 
quantitatively the relative efficiency of 
the different methods in vogue. 

As a result of such studies, it has de- 
veloped that disinfectants vary widely in 
their value, that much depends on the ex- 
act manner in which they are used, and 
that each single substance or method will 
have widely varying efficiencies depend- 
ing on the nature of the material to be dis- 
infeeted. Accordingly it is impossible to 
pick out any one disinfectant and proelaim 
it best. Corrosive sublimate, for example, 
will kill off bacteria in a clear solution as 
will no other substance, but in the pres- 
ence of considerable amounts of organic 
matter is quite useless, and so unsuited to 
the disinfection of bowel discharges. 
Steam under fifteen pounds pressure will 
kill the most resistant organisms with 
great promptness, but the same process 
would be ruinous if applied to books. Each 
problem must be considered on its merits, 
and an intelligent choice made to fit the 
special circumstances. 

The methods of disinfection from whieh 
one may choose fall conveniently under 
three heads; namely, those depending on 
the action of high temperatures, such as 
boiling or baking; those utilizing poison- 
gases, such as formaldehyde and sul- 
phur dioxide; and those in which the ac- 
tive agent is a poisonous liquid, such as a 
solution of carbolie acid. Other agencies 
of course exist. Sunlight is a powerful 
disinfectant, and electricity will under cer- 


or 


aesthet 


specific disease 


ous 
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tain conditions give some results, but 
most practical purposes our three he; 
ings are sufficient. Im passing it may 
remarked that microbes are singularly 
different to great reductions or inereases 
of atmospheric pressure. 

Changing the viewpoint now to the n 
ture of the material to be disinfected. t! 
problems again group themselves into 
three classes. Regarding the patient « 
Ways as the central source of infectious 
material our first group of troubles wil! 
arise in disinfecting infected parts of the 
body, our second in dealing with dis 
charges from these parts, and our third in 
eliminating infeetions from things in thi 
environment of the patient, such as cloth 
ing, hangings and rugs, furniture, wood- 
work, and other parts of the sick room. Of 
these three services the first aims to relieve 
and aid the sufferer, while the other two 
are carried out to prevent the spread of 
the disease to others. The present ten- 
deney of preventive medicine is to lay sv: 
cial emphasis on the prompt and thorough 
disinfection of all infeetious discharges. 

Efforts to disinfect infected parts of the 
body, while theoretically attractive, are 
not attended by very gratifying results. 
The difficulty is that what is bad for the 
microbes is bad for the body tissues as well. 
The introduction of a solution of carbolic 
acid into a tubereulous lung would doubt- 
less result in a great destruction of tuber- 
cle bacilli, but the effect on the lung itself 
would be equally disastrous. The disin- 
feetant has not been found whieh will vig- 
orously prosecute its intended function 
and still not injure the other living matter 
involved. A certain value attaches, how- 
ever, to the use of such substances as aleo- 
hol and hydrogen peroxide in treating 
minor cuts and as mouth washes, although 
they must be used in relatively strong so- 
lutions to produce any real disinfection. 
The probability is that their chief virtue, 
and that of most proprietary mouth 
washes, lies in the washing which the in- 
fected parts receive. 

The substances which combine the 
greatest disinfection power with the least 
toxicity to the body tissues are probably 
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« coal tar disinfectants. Some of these 
re. weight for weight, fifteen or twenty 
nes as powerful disinfectants as earbolie 
‘id and are at the same time not nearly so 
ritating to the skin. Their use is being 
lvocated, in proper dilution, as mouth 
Before leaving this subject it 
iay be well to reiterate what the surgeon 
nows.—that the hands or other skin sur- 
may be disinfeeted by thorough 
scrubbing with German green soap or by 
the use of corrosive sublimate (biehloride 
if mercury) dissolved in water one part 
io one thousand. The use of carbolie acid 
should be discouraged because of the in- 
jurious action on the skin and because of 
ts ability to be taken internally by mis- 
take. The coal tar produets will do this 
work in weaker solutions and with more 
pleasant results. 

Infectious discharges such as those from 
the nose and throat in the minor contagi- 
ous diseases and sputum in pulmonary 
tubereulosis may be conveniently received 
on cloths and burned. Lacking a fire the 
cloths may be boiled, or may be thrown 
into five per cent. solutions of carbolic acid 
or formalin and allowed to remain there 
some hours. Sputum may be deposited 
directly in these solutions, or may be 
boiled in its initial receptacles. It should 
he borne in mind that burning and boiling 
are the safest distinfectants for discharges 
of this kind. Corrosive sublimate is unde- 
sirable because of the large amount of 
organie matter present. 

Kor bowel discharges and urine, chloride 
of lime is the cheapest and best disinfeet- 
ant. The material should be received 
direetly into vessels containing about two 
quarts of a strong solution of the chloride 

a half pound to the gallon) should be 
nixed thoroughly, and allowed 
to stand at least a half hour before it is 
emptied into a sewer or buried. Such a 
procedure is especially essential in eases 
of typhoid fever. 

Passing to the more or less immediate 
environment of the patient, methods of 
gaseous disinfection are usually employed. 
In theory the room or house to be disin- 
fected is tightly sealed and the poisonous 
gas generated is then allowed to act for 
some few hours. Sulphur fumes were at 
one time highly estimated for this work. 
but because of their lack of effectiveness 


and their corrosive action on metal work 


ashes, 


Ces 
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have been generally discarded in favor of 
formaldehyde gas. The latter may be 
generated in several ways.—by distilling 
the gas from boiling formalin, by spraying 
formalin (a forty per cent. solution of 
formaldehyde gas) over sheets. or by dis- 
tilling paraform—a kind of solidified for- 
maldehyde. In any ease the result cannot 
be effeetive unless the atmosphere is well 
saturated with moisture. Perhaps the sim- 
plest plan for the layman is to use one of 
the many reputable paraform outfits. 

Experiments have shown that at best 
gaseous disinfection merely affects the 
bare surfaces of the objects exposed. and 
that, as usually performed. it is ineffec- 
tive. This faet, taken with the diminished 
emphasis which is being laid on the im- 
portance of fomites in spreading infeetion, 
has led some authorities to abandon gese- 
ous disinfection altogether in the common 
contagious diseases. No apparent increase 
in the prevalence of the diseases seems to 
have been noted in sueh cases. If bed linen 
and the like must be disinfected it is prefer- 
able to boil it or soak it in a five per cent. 
solution of carbolie aeid. In diseases like 
typhoid, cholera, and plague. large in- 
feeted objects. as mattresses and rugs. 
must be burned or subjeeted to steam 
under pressure in a special form of ap- 
paratus known as the autoclave. 

In tuberculosis, where the microbes may 
exist for considerable periods outside the 
body a thorough disinfection of an_ in- 
fected room is often desirable. 
disinfection is in this case futile. A great 
deal more will be accomplished by a 
thorough serubbing of woodwork and 
furniture with soap and water and with 
disinfeetant solutions. The coal tar pro- 
duets are especially useful for this pur- 
pose, not only beeause of their germicidal 
powers, but because of their soapy quali- 
ties. Hangings and other fittings sueh as 
carpets, rugs, ete.. may be boiled, soaked 
in, or sprayed with carbolie acid solutions, 
or treated in an autoclave, as cireum- 
stances indicate. 


Gaseous 


A few words may be devoted to quite 
another class of disinfections. — those 
directed against inseets. Sulphur fumes 
here hold the palm, although pyrethrum 
powder is also effieaceous. Specially pre- 
pared sulphur candles may be used. or 
aleohol may be added to ordinary brim- 
stone and the preparation lighted. The 
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pyrethrum powder should be liberally ap- 
plied and dusted onto hangings and into 
cracks and crevices. 

Finally the distinetion should be drawn 
between deodorants, antisepties, and dis- 


infectants. The first named remove or 
mask an odor without destroying any 


germ life, the second simply prevent the 
growth and multiplication of the germs, 
while the third really kill them. In many 
cases, however, the difference between 
antisepsis and disinfection is simply a 
matter of the concentration of the sub- 
stance; a weak solution inhibits growth, 
while a strong solution kills. 
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More or less satisfactory methods 
testing the efficacy of liquid disinfeetan 
have been worked out, a so-called carbo 
acid coefficient being determined. Th 
coefficient indicates the relative amount 
pure carbolic acid that would be necessai 
to produce an equivalent disinfectir 
effect under the conditions of the expe 
ment. A great many of the common p: 
prietary disinfectants have been tested | 
the government, and the comparative | 
sults are given in Hygiene Laborato: 
Bulletin No. 82, which may be obtain 
for 10 cents, by applying to the Gover 
ment Printing Office at Washington. 


PLANTS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


By DR. RACHAEL R. TODD. 


In my paper of January on ‘‘ Rockwork 
and Plants for the Rock Garden,’’ I named 
and described a number of plants that are 
suitable for carpeting quickly and effee- 
tively bare surfaces of rock, or rocky 
ground. Not by any means have I ex- 
hausted the list, and before dealing with 
those plants that may be used success- 
fully in other parts of the rock garuen, 
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Moss Pink or Phlox Sublata. 


I will add one or two more to the list of 
Alpines suitable for the purpose named. 





Some Alpines for carpeting: Rose Moss, 
(ground Pink-Moss Pink); Periwinkle, 
(Trailing or Ground Myrtle); Mountain 
Spurge; Woolly Milfoil, (Yarrow, Tansy 
or Achilla); Thrift (Armenia, or Sea 
Pink) ; Stoneerop (Sedum). 

Let us deal now with the old-fashioned 


Moss Pink Phlox sublata). A 
more valuable plant for general util- 
ity, beauty, and _ hardiness, I think, 


would be difficult to find. It is the most 
brilliant carpeter we have, unequalled as 
a ground cover. In late April and May it 
sets the garden ablaze with changing tints 
of white and purple and pink. The thin, 
wiry stems, with their wealth of narrow, 
evergreen, sharp-pointed leaves, make a 
dense maton thick tangled foliage mossy. 
When the tiny flower appears the whole 
mass is transformed into solid clumps of 
color, so entirely does the bloom mask the 
leaves. 

The flowers are borne in profuse c¢lust- 
ers, about an inch across, pink, pale blue, 
white, purple, sometimes spotted, some- 
times eyed, standing from two to six inches 
above the ground. 

Along rocky hillsides or steep sloping 
banks where the sandy soil is well drain- 
ed, and where the sun falls unhindered, 
the plant simply grows and spreads be- 
fore one’s very eyes. The plant is a peren- 
nial, propagating easily. In fact, it needs 
but little encouragement to induce it to 
run wild. There are immense old rugged 
granite rocks in Central Park, New York, 
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whose brown faces, searred and ereviced 
bv time are echanged from frowns to 
smiles by these fairy flowers in spring. 


fhe Periwinkle (Dogbane family) 
i one of the best evergreen eround 
vers where grass will not grow, 
uuder trees and shrubs and on _ badly 
drained soil. It creeps and crawls so 
closely to the stones that the ancients 


gave the name, Serpents, to the long dark 
vines. Half-shaded locations suit this 
creeper best, poor stony ground makes a 
weleome home, and though the plant seeds 
rarely, vet this matters little, sinee the 
trailing root freely at joint. 


stels every 





Leaves of Vinca or Periwinkle. 


; 
green, glossy, 


axils of the leaves 
blue flowers, which are 


The 
iid opposite, 


ippear 


leaves are very dark 
and in the 


the lovely 


produced very freely all through the long 
dry summer. ‘‘In- many old-fashioned 
gardens where bulbs are not known, the 
periwinkle is the first spring flower. In 
city parks and gradens it is known as 
Vinea. Pliny knew it in Roman times as 


Pervinea. Why the French eall it Flower- 


if-Mystery is not clear; but the reason of 


| 


the English name, Joy of the Ground is 
clear to evervone.’”’ 

The Woolly Milfoil is the ancient Yar- 
row, storied in history and in song. It 
sin reality an European weed, thor- 
oughly naturalized in the North. The 
vpieal form was used in that kind of 


lomestie divination of which Seotch and 
Mnelish folk-lor full. On Midsummer 
Night a buneh of Yarrow under the pil- 
would bring to 4 


he future 


IS 
Ww, he sleeper in dreams, 
wife. An _ old 
hyme showing this belief is still extant 
mong the common people of England. 
‘Thou pretty herb of Venus tree 
Thy true name is Yarrow; 

Now who my dearest friend shall be, 
Pray tell me on the morrow.”’ 

The foliage of the Milfoil is thick and 
eathery, grevish and The 


lower heads are loose corymbs of bright 


husband or 


evergrcen. 
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yellow florets from ten to fifteen florets 
in each. This woolly Yarrow is an 
oddly attractive little plant, certainly the 
most useful of all the dwarf species of 
the Yarrow (whose descendants are leg- 
ion), as it spreads a thick carpet of hand- 
some deeply-cut, downy-whitened 
over roekwork and sunny slopes. 
The blooming period is exceedingly 
long, running from early May into late 
October. It is a perennial seeding itself 
or inereasing rapidly from creeping root 
stocks, and forming the thickest of 
mat in a remarkably short time. 
Pachysandra terminalis 
the Mountain Spurge 


leafage 


kind 


is a species of 
Order. Euphorb), 
and is originally from Japan. The Spurge 
family is one of the most interesting in 
cultivation, giving us as it does every- 
thing in the plant line from a weed to a 
drug. The family ineludes annuals and 
perennials, hardy and tender, herbace- 
ous and shrubby, all with milky juice. 
One eould hardly 


believe, looking at 


the Flowering Spurge a common and un- 
interesting little weed. that this same 
weed is closely related to the gorgeous 
briliant Poinsetta so carefully grown in 
our greenhouses; or that it has a first 
cousin called the Castor-oil Plant; or 


that a sister plant is the purple ipeeae 





Flower Head of the Woolly Milfoil. 


spurge (Euphorb 


doubt less sugcvesi 


whieh will 
unpleasant memories of 
the old-fashioned emetie. 

The whole family is.most unusual, and 
even puzzling. Bot 
erness its euriously 


[pecae 


anists s udy with eag- 
abnormal  inflores- 
cence, which is very abundant and borne 
in loose flowered umbels, whose stems are 
full of milky juice. 

The especial species, however, that we 
are dealing with the Japanese one, 
whieh true evergreen, with thick 
@lossy foliage forming a dense mat, and 


is 


is a 
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making a most valuable and thoroughly 
desirable cover or carpeting plant. The 
flowers are inconspicuous, but rich in nee- 
tar, and appear very carly. As a ground 
covering in the shade or in the 
garden or under shrubs or trees, its pale 
green everg! with 
small white terminal flowers spreads rap- 
idly. 


some 


rock 


een foliage spikes of 
The thick mats reach a height of 
eight inches and the 
about three weeks in May. 


last 
A pretty com- 
bination is obtained by using hardy fei 


fiowers 


rms 
between the roeks whieh are hidden be- 
neath the spurge. 

And now | come to one of the most 


dainty little plants that grows. the whole 
world over. This is the old, old-fashioned 
Thrift, or Sea Pink, one of a group of low 
free blooming perennials, native of sea 
cliffs and mountains, that blooms profuse- 
ly from early in May until long after the 
burning winds of midsummer have soften- 
ed into the autumn haze of November. 
The very name, Thrift, takes one back to 
our grandmothers’ gardens, wher 
geous flowers ran rioting through the long 
deep beds of flaming blooms. 


the OW ()}'- 


This little plant is a regular tramp, 
blithely making its home wherever happy 
chance permits it. All along the east coast 
of the United States where the great sea 
marshes stretch far inland and run into 
the salt meadows, fed by countless braek- 
ish streams, various members of the fam- 
ily took root and settled down many years 
ago. Under the bracing breezes they be- 
gan to thrive and multiply by countless 
thousands, until now, one may stand on 
the edge of the salt marshes that line the 
Atlantic coast from Maine to Florida, and 
looking across vast stretches. watch the 
waves of purpling pink lighten and dark- 
en to the touch of the bendine winds. Mile 
after mile glows radiant with their blush- 
ing loveliness. It was thought at first, 
that when they were transplanted away 
from the sea they would lose some of the 
deep clear pink from their lovely petals, 
since it is a well known fact that all flow- 
ers show a tendeney towards fading und- 
er like conditions, but it has not proved to 
be true, for the very same species have 
been naturalized in thousands of old gard- 
ens, that have never felt the touch of sea 
breezes. 
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The name Thrift apparently was gi 
by some observant soul who marked | 
the little plant, being moved from luxu 
ous surroundings, yet thrives gratefu 


in the seantiest of soil. Its low hi: 
and tufted foliage makes it espect 
adapted for rocky or barren places. 


invaluable 

lts evergreen, si 
makes it useful 
if used in the foreground of ta 


rapid spreading makes it 
sloping, st rile wastes. 
like habit 
pecially 
plants. 
And now, the plant itself. 
it look like? Imagine a 
bunch deheate, 
foliage, out of which peeps shyly a nuinh 
of delicate pinkish-violet flowers about 
borne stiffly on elean wi 
stems six to ten inches high. Eaeh gra 
ful waving blossom is marked by a 


for borders 


What cd 
tuft 


erass-| 


dense 


ot gvrey-green, 


inch across, 


pa 
vellow spot in the centre, and it is this in 
viting eve which coaxes the wandering in 
t to a feast nectar within the frag 
raut flower. 

A good way to begin one’s supply is to 
buy a hundred or so sturdy pot-grown 
plants. Once they well rooted 
they will spread with sueh rapidity that 
in a few weeks every plant may be lifted 
and the root divided. The smallest b 
of root re-planted, well watered and eul 
tivated will in a few weeks quite outshine 
the original plant in hardiness. From m) 
own experience -I have learned to increase 
my stock by sub-division, at least a couple 
of times each season and obtain bloom also 
from the new stock provided my new 
shoots were not too small. 

Your first plants will flower early in 
May and will continue flowering for four 
or five weeks. They should be constantly 
cultivated. In facet, as regards my own 
stock I seldom enter the garden without 
my little garden fork. With this fork | 
loosen the earth daily around as many ot 
the plants as I have time for, heeling the 
earth up well and elosely around the 
clumps. They do love to be euddled, and 
will repay all the ‘‘fussing’’ you ean be- 
stow on them. 

In the fall the clumps should be well 
mulehed, and plenty of straw and leaves 
heaped about in order to save them 
through the winter. May a time 
I have almost entirely lost my whole sup- 
ply through carelessness in this respect. Sea 


sec of 


become 


severe 











easily winter-killed. Although 
are evergreen, they are evergreen in 
respect, that if carefully protected 
ough the winter, when the straw and 
es that eovered the 
ved the leaves will bi 
| colored. But they 
er. I know no plant 


clumps are Tre- 
found firm and 
must be looked 
hat will repay the 





st care, more lavishly than the Sea 
Pink. 
Thrift, or Maritima Armeria. 
The Stonecrops Order Crassul he- 


long to the oddest and most interesting 
plant groups in our whole outdoor flora, 
so varied, character that its dif- 
ferent members help to solve a number 


too, nh 


of garden problems. Although all the 
species have suceulent leaves these are 


very differently arranged, and show doz- 
ens of diverse that they seem 
entirely unrelated. From the old-fashion- 
ed ‘Live for Ever’’ (or ‘‘pudding bag’’ 
as the children eall it), to the species 
known as ‘‘Hen and Chickens,’’ seems a 
far ery; but the whole genus numbers 
about one hundred and fifty species, al- 
most every one of which is suitable for 
rock gardens within its special vicinity, 
all the species are good cover plants, and 
many bloom abundantly. The flowers are 
usually small, but are grouped into showy 
eymes and clusters. 

One common characteristic of the Stone- 
‘rops is their willingness to grow in any 
well drained sandy soil. They are both 


forms so 
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roek-loving and _ sun-loving, disliking 
above all things a wet soil in winter. This 
point is very important. 

Seduni 


SOL 


acre, the LHOSS\ ston 


“Wall Peper,’” is a 


ading moss-like species, not 


crop 
4: 1) al 

Limes called tile 
| 
LOW 
+}: 
than 
thi |- 
LICK 
it 


spre more 
Its 


make 


three inehes high at the most. 
masses of early vellow stars 
a favorite for the lowest stones in the 
rockers . or tor poe! ets Ih a stone 


wall. 
Widow’s C 


daintiness The 


Sedum pulehellum is the 


spec) | 


ross 
a species of 
plant is very 
i high, 
leaves over tl 


! *T) 

INEneSs ind 
most engage 
lity. 


1 org 


Spres 
rocks in 


with nie 


the 
neg fashion, 
The | 
rich tones of red and purple, contrasting 
brightly with the | 

flowers. 


Sedum Spectabile, the 


redible 


rap 
aves at first bright green. char to 


gracerul 


arching pink 


brilliant stone- 


crop, is the most beautiful thing one ean 
magine. This belongs to the tall stone- 


crops, and is late blooming. The flowers 
come out in great flatheads of wonderful 
rose-colored ecvmes, This 


not 


variety should 


be placed where flower is wasted. 


[It is so entrancingly beautiful that one 
should have a good stock on hand. 


The Stonecrops may be propagated by 
division of the roots. just as the Thrift is 
divided; or by cuttings, or by seeds. The 


old-fashioned ILen-and-Chiekens  propa- 





Leaf of Live Forever. 


gates itself by offsets and runners. These 
creep along the rocks until a crevice or 
crack is found, there the runner takes root 
and, presently will appear a tiny rosette 
exactly similar to the parent plant. It 
is from this habit the name Hen-and- 
Chickens has been given it. 

I cannot longer talk of the Stoneerops, 
it would require a larger volume to do the 
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genus justice, suffice it to say that no 
rockery is complete without a good stock 
of this plant on hand. 

And now we must leave this part of 
the subject. Sufficient has been said to 
enable the amateur gardener to find a few 
suitable and reliable Alpines for the ex- 
press purpose of hiding all bare spots or 
elothing rocky places. 

Other Rock Plants. 

Other plants, however, than these low, 
spreading ‘‘carpeters’’ are necessary . on 
the roekery. 

[ have found that a good effect 
is obtained if plants having lanceo- 
late leaves and fairly upstanding flower 
stalks are used on the most rugged spots 
of the rock garden, the spiky effeet given 
by the sharp pointed leaves harmonize 
well with the sharp edged rocks. 


House Leek or Hen-and-Chickens. 


following WMaV he 
Iris, spider- 
garden pink and 


oladioltts Mach of these 


mentioned this 
wort. lemon lily. 


purpose : 
vucea, 
plants is char- 
act lized 11 
leaves, \ hiel 


the roeks. e] 
when used in 


more or less sword-shaped 
look well jutting up amon: 
individual 
I think that 
garden than 
it possible for the garden- 


ther as plants or 
small clumps. 
in no other 
the 
er to exereise 
Re? 

dividuality 


harmonious or 


portion of the 
rockery is 
his own ingenuity and in- 
for the purpose of produeing 
unique effects. By careful 
taste, and daily attention 
many delightful results may be gained. 
The gardencr must ever strive to come as 
close to Nature as possible, and to do this 
and develop his 
and forethought. 
All kinds of unexpected and yet perfect- 
ly natural color schemes may be worked 


> 
) 
selection 200d 
} 
i 


arn to cultivate 


powers of 


he must | 


observation 
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out. Pleasing contrasts in outline a 
perspective can be worked out, with 
endangering the law of proportion, p.: 
vided eareful selection of plant and sit: 
tion be watehed. For instance, to illustr 
what I mean by this last statement, su 
posing a choice of plants is being ma 
for something suitable to place on the to» 
most range of the rockery, a low-growi 
variety, like, say, Arabi or Thrift, woud 
not be the proper thing for such a situation 
at all. 

Kither of these plants rarely attain a 
height of more than ten inches, an ordin- 
ary rockery is seldom less than four fect 
high. Therefore the choice for somethi 
to decorate the position in  questic 
should range between plants about two 
tall. Again, in choosing something 
for the lower layers of rock do not select 
a plant whose habit of growth will hay 
a tendency to conceal a favorite flow: 
erowlng on the next highest ranges. Such 
a case in point would be the planting of 
Arabis or Myosotis on rocks just above 
a spot where a clump of Iris has been 
placed. 

Now these may seem unimportant points 
to an amateur, but they are by no means 
unimportant. Study the thing out 
vourself, and you will agree with what 
has been pointed out. 

Now a word or two in description of 
the plants mentioned above. 

The Spiderwort (Order Commelin), is 
one of the oldest fashioned flowers in 
present cultivation. Great clumps. are 
still growing in old deserted gardens, and 
where the cottages have long sinee crumb- 
led into ruins. Its: history tells that John 
Tradeseant, a gardener of Charles the 
Kirst of England, first introdueed the 
plant into the royal gardens, at Hampton 
Court. The seeds had been sent to him by 
some relative who had immigrated to Vir- 
einia. Before long the beautiful thine was 
blooming on both sides of the Atlantie, 
hearing the name Tradeseantia Virgini- 
ana. It has also another name ‘‘Job’s 
or Widow’s Tears,’’ from a certain ehar- 
acteristic, peculiar to the flower to be ex: 
plained shortly. 

The plant has a beautiful individuality 
all its own, is very hardy and loves the 
sun. It is less succulent in tex- 
ture, the jointed stem and linear leaves 


feet 


tor 


> 
» 


more or 
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suggesting the The blossoms 
open out at the top of what looks like an 
lris stem; usually two or three are open 

the same time; but many more opening 
buds are elustered thickly between the 

ng, blade-like bracts. The rich dazzling 
lh lue—tending to purple—petals, the bril- 
liant orange antlers set upon a cluster of 
hearded filaments, form a pleasing con- 
with the dark green sepals and 
These striking flowers are an 
inch or so aeross, the three petals are very 
ephermeral—a mere film of color. Bright 
and early in the morning the blossom is 
wide awake, alert, saucy-looking; imme- 
diately after the sun has reached his high- 
est point and commences his westward 
journey, the petals begin to curl slowly, 


Prasses. 


trast 


} 
ieCaves. 


Spiderwort, or Tradescantia Reflexa. 


until, presently they become ‘‘ dissolved in 
tears,’’ like Job, or the traditional widow. 
What was flower a few hours ago, is now 
a fluid jelly that trickles at a touch. To- 
morrow fresh buds will open every every 
morning for weeks and weeks through- 
out the long season. (From ‘‘Neltj Blan- 
¢chan.’’) 

This plant cannot help but be a close 
favorite, especially to those who love blue 
flowers best. It is pleasant to watch the 
Hower open its blue, blue eyes day after 
day, so merrily, so blithely, so contented- 
ly. 

The plant needs plenty of rich soil, 
plenty of water, and loves plenty of sun. 
In the water garden or near the edges of 
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the lily pool it is much at home. Its sharp 
sword-like leaves look well jutting up be- 
tween large sharp edged rocks. 

The best way to get your stock is to buy 
some large healthy roots from a_ reliable 
nursery man, and then cultivate carefully 
year by year. Protect well with old leaves 
or manure when the season for sueh work 
arrives, and in the spring divide your 
roots into smaller clumps, these will soon 
multiply. Once you have managed to ae- 
climatize your fresh stock to your own 
garden the plant will take eare of itself. 

The Iris (Order Irid), has been ealled 
the poor man’s orehid. Certainly few or- 
chids have more beautiful flowers than 
those possessed by the Iris, and no one 
can deny that in grace and dignity the 
Iris far outranks the Orchid. 

The Iris is a flower of history and of 
song, defied by the ancients, who likened 
it to the rainbow. In fact the name means 
a deified rainbow, thus did the ancients 
show their appreciation for the superb 
coloring. the ethereal texture and the 
evanescent beauty of the blossoms. 

But it is useless to attempt in the space 
of a few lines to even begin the deserip- 
tion of its beauty of strueture 
purity and delicate richness of eoloring, 
and unusually delightful combinations of 
tints and shades. These are unparalleled 
among all flowers. 


elassical 


But not these things alone make it so 
heloved. Its hardiness, adaptability and 
easiness of culture make the plant one for 
the masses as well as for the classes. It is 
quite as much at home in the demoeratie 
marshes elbowing its way among its fel- 
lows, as if it were not ‘‘born in the pur- 
ple.”’ But this flower of chivalry.’’ says 
Ruskin, ‘‘has a sword for its leaf, and 
a lily for its heart.’? The larger species 
are not so suitable for the rock garden as 
the smaller ones, because they have been 
cultivated to such an extend, that there are 
some immense plants. 

The Iris has rhizome and ever- 
green foliage. Nothing odder ean be seen 
anywhere than the root of an old well 
established clump. As the clump in- 
creases it will be noticed that the root has 
a tendeney to rise out of the ground, and 
become uneovered. This is a signal for the 
root to be divided. 


roots 
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There are so many specimens on the 
market that many people have regular 
collections, including as many of the rarer 
IIere are one or two 
good old standbys, especially valuable for 
the rock garden. 

I. Florentina, 


ter color. 


kinds as possible, 


rich eream and pale bat- 
This species is the old fashion- 
ed cream flag of our grandmothers’ gar- 
dens, the powdered root, which gives the 
fragrant orris root of commerce. 

Sil rica, deep blue flowers on long 
This is the old-fashioned favorite 
blue: it forms dense clumps in a few sea- 


stems. 


sons, a good rockery plant. 

The Lemon Lily (Hemeroelavis flava) 
is the old, old sweet pale butter-colored 
lily, that comes up straight and stiff and 
regal out of a cluster of broad 
sword leaves of clean, bright, dark green. 
Gleaming like golden stars and fragrant 
with a delicate 
evanescent. so suggestive of fairies and 
midsummer night dreams, presents a 
unique appearance among the rocks. 


dense 


soft aroma. so subtle, so 


The best position for a clump of lemon 
lillies is about one-third of the distance 
from the top of a_ fair-sized  rockery. 
Plant a clump of fine leaved ferns behind 
the lily stalks, and a close carpet of for- 
get-me-not at the foot of the elump—and 
what a picture to delight the most critical 
eye. 

These day lilies as they are often ealled 
are among the most satisfactory of all the 
herbaceous plants. They will thrive in al- 
most any kind of fairly rich soil, but 
they prefer a deep rich loam mixed with 
some warm yellow sand. On the edge of 
the lilypool. especially if the pool is in 
connection with the roekery, they make 
a pretty combination with a cluster of 
blue flags. 

The Lemon Lily belongs to a very 
hardy family: its twin brother, Hemero- 
eallis fulva, the true day lily, tawny 
orange long ago escaped. from culti- 
vation, and become a tramp of the road- 
sides and streams, and many a time have 
you picked them ‘r your rambles over hill 
and dale. Lemon lily may beeome a 
wanderer by jumping the garden wall and 
scampering among the meadows any day. 
It is so hardy one often wonders at its 
apparent extreme delicacy. 


has 
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I have mentioned the Carnation Pink 
among the list of plants with spiky leay:s. 
These plants are especially suitable “or 
small rockeries, planted in individ 
clumps. These carnation pinks are so ) 
known that a detailed description will 
unnecessary here. On account of 
number of good points, such as hardin: 
profusion of bloom, fragrance, easiness «| 
culture, and long life, no garden ean 
ford to be without some of the differcut 
varieties. 

The more simple and unpretentious 
forms, that cover the ground with dense 
mats of silvery foliage, beautiful even in 
winter and fill the air in Spring with 
their seent of cloves and other 
odors are all good for the roek garden 
and water pond. Gayest of all are the 
Chinese pinks and the old, old-fashioned 
Sweet Williams. Although they will en- 
dure neglect without as much as one litile 
grumble, yet, these same little plants 
quickly show their appreciation and 
thankfulness when they are given nice 
warm sandy loam, sunny situations, and 
plenty of water. 


Spies 


Krom early May all through the long 
hot summer, and many of them long into 
the misty days of Indian Summer bloom 
away as merrily as the most 
could demand. 


exacting 


All the Pink plants may be obtained by 


sowing seeds in early autumn. The fol- 
lowing season they are ready early with 
their store of rich bloom. 


These are one or two old favorites that 
I have worked with for many a long year, 
and I look upon them as absolutely reli- 
able. They were raised in the first place 
from seed, and have perpetuated themsel- 
ves vear after vear. 

Dianthus barbatusis the old Sweet Wil- 
liam. Enough said about him. 


D. Chinensis is the China or Indian 
pink, too beautiful to attempt to deseribe. 

D. Deltoides is the shy Maiden 
Pink, suitable for the ‘anges of 
the roek garden. 


little 
lowest 


D. Plumarius is the sturdy Seoteh Pink 
often called the Pheasant’s eye. Nothing 
in the whole wide world ean be found so 
lovely for the edging of the pool when 
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sed in combination with Myosotis and 
rabis Alpina. From its dense mat of 
lvery blue foliage spring countless tuft- 
d stems about a foot high, swaying with 
very breeze their sweet fringed blossoms. 


Plants with flat leaves that are decor- 
tive. Such plants are the Columbine, 
Larkspur, Verbena, Poppy,  Calliards, 
leeding-hearts, Primula, all suitable for 
the situation in question. 

Plants with colored foliage—Feverfew, 
Coleus, Dusty Miller, Begonia, Meadow 
Rue, Ribbon Acanthus Mollis, and 
many others. 


( ilass, 


Soil for the Rock Garden and for Alpines. 


In making up the chief part, that is the 
hody of the roekery with soil, it is gener- 
ally quite convenient to draw the soil 
from the surrounding neighborhood. But 
this may not be good enough to form the 
nucleus in that it may not be suitable for 
aetual contaet with the plants, either on 
account of its being too heavy and too 
damp, or because it is very poor and fibre- 
This difficulty can be got over by 
importing a few loads of soil fot special 
surfacing, and especially for the pockets 
among the stones in which the plants are 
to be placed, here a mixture of good fib- 
rous loam, with some limestone grit will 
be helpful. The great majority of Alpines 
(proper) love to feel a ring of chippings 
around them. 


less. 


Planting the Alpines. 


Of course one of the main things is to 
have the bare rocks covered as quickly as 
possible. To aecomplish this, all car- 
peters should be planted with a free 
hand. Whole patches of them may be put 
in at the same time. Care should be taken 
later on to watch lest these very plants en- 
croach into the pockets and smother out 
other varieties, 

All such as Arabises, Aubretias, Ceras- 
tiums, Iberises, Alvssum and many of the 
Saxifrages are such rapid spreaders that 
they must be watched daily and kept well 
within bounds. 

Alpines may be planted almost any time 
of the vear as many dealers keep a stock 
of them in pots ready for casual ecustom- 
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ers, but planting from the ground may be 
done any time between autumn and 
spring, provided the ground may be found 
workable. 


Winter Protection for Alpines. 


Alpines will naturally endure a very 
great deal of cold and weather. 
But there are some _ varieties, especially 
those with woolly leaves that are liable to 
suffer froin the wet. An excellent plan 
is to set small squares of glass above any 
choice plants. This will throw off the 
rain. Plenty of chippings around the 
plant will serve as a preventive of loss 
from damp. 


severe 


Exposure, Shade, Light. 


While the majority of Alpines love the 
sun, yet there are whieh flourish 
better in a certain amount of shadow, 
Anemones, Hepaticas, Cam- 
panulas, Primulas, and a few others. 


some 


these are: 


A good scheme is to arrange the roeck- 
ery so that there are a variety of expos- 
ures, but if this cannot be managed readily 
large clumps of stones may be piled so as 
to throw off the sun and in this way make 
shady corners. 


Slugs are always a pest in any garden, 
but in the roek garden they are usually 
more than troublesome. It will be noticed 
by the watehful gardener that where the 
plants are large and coarse, thus throw- 
ing a more or less dense shade, the slugs 
are strongly in evidence. A generous 
sprinkling of fresh lime, slaked, will 
prove helpful in keeping these pests in 
control. Another helpful remedy is a solu- 
tion of whale oil soap sprayed over every 
plant on the rocks. To make this solution 
shave up the soap and use boiling water 
to dissolve it. About one pound to four 
gallons of water is given as the proper 
directions by many books, but for my own 
part I have found this an entirely too 
strong solution. I have found that one- 
quarter of a pound of the soap shaved 
fine, then dissolved in five gallons of boil- 
ing water, to be quite strong enough for 
the purpose in question. A solution this 
strength will not harm the most delicate 
plant. The other strength will simply 
burn up the leaves of the woolly plants. 
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DRY CLOSETS 


By JAMES 8S. DUNN, Assoc., 


Borough Sanitary Inspector, Kimberley, South Afriea. 


Before launching on my subject seleeted 
for consideration to-day, it would be an 
omission on my part did I not welcome 
the birth of a South African branch of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute. This important 
event not having taken place earlier, I do 
not think a more opportune moment could 
have been selected than the present, now 
that the country is opening a fresh volume 
of its eareer. The Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute has performed a vast amount of solid 
work in the Old Country during the past 
thirty years. as can be gleaned from its 
records, and its present additional effort 
will undoubtedly mean the dawn of a new 
era in sanitary progress for South Africa. 
The work of the new branch will be won- 
derfully enhanced through the consum- 
mation of union. Means will probably be 
found of bringing members closer to- 
gether, and in matters of doubt or emer- 
geney, and may arise at any 
moment, I am certain that the union goy- 
ernment would place great faith on the 
result of its deliberations. In my paper 
now on ‘‘Dry Closets.’’ I intend making 
it my concern to suggest at least one diree- 
tion to which the branch might devote its 
energies and that quickly, too, for the 
question is one that very foreibly affects 
the welfare of the whole country, perhaps 
more so than many realize. 

It was not without certain misgivings, 
owing to the fact that so little headway 
has been made in this direction. that I 
selected the subject of **Dry Closets’? in 
response to the call for papers on sanita- 
tion from the newly-formed branch, and 
it was only Dr. Jasper Anderson’s very 
cordial support that satisfied me that I 
could approach it without any qualms. 

What are ‘‘Dry Closets’’? Are they re- 
quired? I should describe a ‘‘Dry Closet’’ 
as one so arranged that the solid exere- 
ment is kept in as dry a state as possible, 
not merley by the non-admittanee of slop 
or other waste waters, but also by the 
separation at the outset of all urine. And 
as to whether or not they are required | 
would ask you to consider the unsatisfae- 
tory methods, outside a 
system, that have to be 


oOecCaSIONS 


water carriage 
endured by the 





ordinary individual. On farms, either 
closet of any description is conspicuous 

its absence or a cesspit is in yogue in 
which the solid and liquid excrement 
deposited without a thought of evil co 
sequences or any real attempt at reducin 
its horrible offensiveness. In villages w 
again find cesspits or perhaps a pail he 
and there, attended to by the oeeupant 
themselves. In the smaller and larg 
towns we have the pail system controlled 
in one way or another by the loeal author 
itv. But all these methods are hideous 
and frequently nauseous, and practieall) 
no headway is being made towards perfec 
tion or anything approaching it. A step 
in the wrong direction would be almost 
hetter than no step at all, for the diseoy 
ery that we were wrong might be the 
means of enabling us to find the right 
path. It is true that in the best conducted 
services the size of the pail has been re- 
dueed to a minimum, that possibly re 
movals are being effected every 24 hours, 
the pails efficiently cleansed and the means 
of transport beyond complaint. Neverthe- 
less the senses are still offended. Buckets 
do still overflow, spillings are not alto- 
gether unknown, and the work has yet to 
be done in the dead of night for obvious 
reasons, 

Ninety-seven years ago water closets 
were invented and from fifteen to twenty 
vears afterwards became general in the 
better class of houses. They discharged 
into cesspools at first, the overflow liquid 
only being allowed to enter the sewers 
and this eustom prevailed for thirty-six 
years, when, on the Ist January, 1849, the 
full discharge into sewers was legalized; 
somewhat slow progress surely. But it is 
not with water closets that we are deal- 
ing, is it? I refer to them merely because 
I feel it is due to these and the various 
stages and transitions of the development 
of domestie drainage that but little atten- 
tion has been given to the opposite 
methods. Are they unworthy of con- 
sideration or ineapable of further improve- 
ment? 

The converse of the water closet would 
be a ‘‘Dry Closet.’’ Let us have nothing 
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between, and see what ean be produced 
comparison with the pail closet, earth 

oset or other absorption methods. Un- 

oubtedly the late Dr. Geo. Vivian Poore, 

though not the actual pioneer, was cer- 
tainly the great demonstrator of the prin- 
ciples of dry sanitation, and he was able 
to and did speak with no uncertain voice 
vith the fruits of learning and experi- 
nee behind him, but perhaps at not quite 
the happiest moment for the rapid adop- 
tion of his advaneed ideas. He was un- 
doubtedly an enthusiast, but perfectly 
convineing, and I have come across no real 
attémpt to contradict any of the principles 
he so ably advocated. 

A suitable example of the principle of a 
‘Dry Closet’? would be that of Mr. Chas. 
Richardson, M. Inst., C.E., the ‘‘father’’ 
of the Severn Tunnel. This is deseribed 
in the Journal of the Royal Sanitary In- 
stitute of October, 1906. by Mr. A. Whar- 
Metealfe, who states: ‘‘The eondi- 
tions of a successful dry closet system are 
the absence of any depression in which 
fluid can aceumulate and sewage be pro- 
duced, and a supply of dry sifted earth 
which exercises a complete disintegrating 
action on faecal matters and paper; 
much so, that if supplied in quantities of 
from 1 to 114 Ibs. to each stool, a compost 
is formed after a time (two or three 
which is completely deodorized, 
and can be handled and used over again 
or used as manure, for which purpose it is 
valuable.”’ 

‘*The best earths are brick earths, loamy 
surface dried clay, vegetable 
mould.’ 

‘*In the Richardson dry privy the first 
condition, the absence of a cesspit, is in- 
sured by making the catch above ground 
level. with a slight gradient towards the 
hack, terminating in a heap of dry earth 
shown in the figure.’’ 

With reference to the foregoing. Dr. 
Poore writes: ‘*The correct prineiple of 
dealing with excrement is that laid down 
hy Mr. Richardson. The prineiple is dry- 
hess and thorough exposure to the air; 
and if the sunlight have 
much the better. And in reference to the 
quantity of earth required, I find that Dr. 
Poore does not quite agree with Mr. Rich- 
ardson, which is, perhaps, just as well; he 
“The earth under sueh cireum- 
stanees is really not necessary and 


ton 


sO 


weeks) 


soils, 


access also sO 


states: 


is 
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added for aesthetic than 
from any sanitary necessity.”’ 

In Kimberley, this method has been in 
at the native location with a popula- 
tion of over 8,000, for seven years. Long 
latrines have been provided; no proper 
seats. merely a rail. The urine gutters. 
which are filled with soft wood sawdust, 
extend the whole length of the latrines. 
but have an outlet in the middle to allow 
the surplus to run into a small sump kept 
filled with dry earth and attended to 
daily ; owing to this. the sawdust requires 
renewing only once in every three or four 
months. The solid excrement is removed 
twice daily and with very little trouble. 
The maintenance costs about 1/12th that 
would be required for the bucket system. 
which would be most unsuitable, bearing 
in mind the extremely filthy habits of 
some of the users. One fault we discover- 
ed, too late. unfortunately, and that was 
that the floor of the latrine itself in addi- 
tion to the floor of the dry eateh should 
have been sloped towards the urine gutter. 
We had not entirely caleulated on the eom- 
plete indifference that would be exhibited 
towards our efforts to provide a clean and 
inoffensive arrangement. But after seven 
vears’ working I ean think of no better or 
less offensive system considering all the 
peculiar and perplexing circumstances. 

On the 13th February, 1895, Dr. Poore 
enunciated his views on ‘‘Dry Methods of 
Sanitation’’ at a sessional meeting of the 
Sanitary Institute in London. He _ ad- 
mitted that dry methods of sanitation 
were, in England, where water is plenti- 
ful, far from popular and that dwellers in 
cities want to be rid of matters which have 
no value for them as individuals. but he 
asked his audience to consider the question 
of the best methods of earrying out dry 
sanitation in circumstances where it is an 
absolute neeessity. He described the 
change produced in exerement when 
mixed with earth; how it is humified and 
changed to something indistinguisable by 
our senses from ordinary garden mould. 
He pointed out that for humifieation, the 
matter must be tolerably dry and that the 
access of air was necessary and that our 
receptacle must be constructed aecording- 
lv. This end. he stated, was not attained 
in an ordinary pail, beeause all the urine 
is retained; there is an excess of moisture. 
and the mixture putrid and 


more reasons 


use 


becomes 
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He 


‘dry diteh’’ as 


sloppy. unmanageable and offensive. 
deseribed the Richardson 
he then ealled it, and mentioned that with 
this arrangement no putrefaction takes 
place, adding: ‘‘It is not a matter of 
much practical moment whether or not 
earth be thrown into the dry ditch after 
the exereta, because the arrangement en- 
that offensiveness is reduced to a 
minimum.’” ‘With a dry ditch,’’ he 
Foes on to ‘‘for the lowest class of 
property and with daily removal of the 
excreta, the bulk and weight of the 
excreta is reduced to a minimum; there 
is no sloppiness or putrefaction; ecollee- 
tion and transport are easy and the work 
is, With suitable tools, not repulsive. If 
we adopt the estimate of Parkes that the 
solid exereta average for both sexes and 
all ages not more than 21% ozs. per diem, 
then the household of 5 persons would 
provide considerably les than 1 lh. weight 
per diem.’’ He opined that the ill-suecess 
of the pail system was in a large measure 
due to the great weight of the material 
to be carried, and in consequence of its 
exceeding foulness, the great distance 
which it had to be conveyed. He pointed 
out that, *‘Any sanitary authority which 
adopts ‘dry methods’ should endeavor to 
arrange for a daily removal. It is only by 
immediate burial that gets the full 
manurial value of the exereta.’’ Super- 
ficial burial was insisted upon as being the 
only way of insuring the oxidation of the 
excrement and the protection of the wells. 
He also deseribed at length the result of 
exhaustive experiments of urine with saw- 
dust and other filtering media. 

The result of Dr. Poore’s delivery upon 
the oceasion mentioned and of his numer- 
ous Writings is to be found in the adoption 
of his principles in various corners of the 
globe. 

Mr. J. Donkin, F.R.LB.S.. of Bourne- 
mouth, is an ardent disciple of Dr. Poore, 
whose principles he endeavors to carry out 
to the letter. Mr. Donkin writes: ‘‘The 
disadvantages attending the dry system 
adhere chiefiy to its crude and most primi- 
tive forms; and it follows naturally that 
the more it is improved as time advances; 
the would be the inconvenience en- 
tailed. In either case. however, the prin- 
ciple does admit of any compromise ; each 


sures 


say, 


one 


less 


system must be drastic and thorough in its 
own Way, or 


results follow which are ex- 
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perienced in many of the so-called wa .r 
closets abroad, and earth closets at h 

where the receiver in either case hold 
compound which is neither fluid enoug! 
travel nor dry enough to crumble, and 
process of disposal is rendered as diffic 
as it is offensive to accomplish. In f: 
it eannot be too plainly stated that 

smell whieh generally arises from the 
dinary form of earth closet is practic 
in proportion to the amount of liquid 
which is allowed to collect in the rec:)- 
tacle provided; thus it will be found \o 
subside when additional earth 
deodorant) is added; and praetically to 
disappear entirely as a dry condition is 
reached.’’ . ‘Earth closets which 
allow the exereta to become mixed, wiih 
solids and liquids colleeted in one 
tacle, certainly compromise, if they do 
not actually destroy, the main feature of 
the dry system, because the liquids being 
always in excess of the solids, render the 
process of absorption practically impos- 
sible, and put cleanliness out of the ques- 
tion. Primarily, it cannot be questioned 
that nature clearly teaches separation, the 
urine being separately secreted as well as 
voided, and the main object of a closet of 
this kind should be to provide the means 
for assisting and completing this principle 
in its entirety, and where this is done it 
will be found that most of the objections 
to which the dry system has been open in 
the past will disappear.’”’ 

Mr. Donkin aims at separation; 
evaporation of the urine; dry and portable 
products; no offensive smells, and full 
manurial value. Tle explains that a vessel 
is placed in front for the exclusive recep- 
tion of the fluid matter, while a separate 
container is provided behind to receive the 
solid exereta and the earth, the latter 
being supplied from a hopper at the back 
of the seat. It is affirmed that the ques- 
tion of separation offers no difficulty 
whatever in the ease of either sex and by 
no possibility, with fair usage. can the 
liquids enter the bueket, or the solids 
touch the pedestal. The contents 
leave the bueket practieally elean, and 
without the least smell or offenee in an) 
way. 


(or ot} 


rece) 


Mr. Donkin has designed apparatus to 
meet all cireumstances, but space will not 
permit of full details. The urine is al- 
lowed to fall into a porous trough, in a 
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ntilated space beneath the floor, which 

supplied with some such material as 

rth, peat, sawdust, fine coke or carbon. 
i; is explained that it would be a com- 
paratively simple matter to arrange the 

rious that the provision for 
evaporation shall at least balanee or pre- 
erably exeeed the amount of fluid likely 
o be admitted. 

My apparatus two 
tacles. the upper being a square perfor- 
ited) hopper-shaped bueket, suspended 
runners from the underside of the 
closet seat, and the lower reeeptaele being 

tray ! for 


parts so 


consists. of recep- 


upon 


to catch and retain the urine; 
farm use this tray ean be nearly filled with 
ashes, earth or wood sawdust. The 
perforations in the top bueket I should 
explain are at the ends only in order to 
minimize the risk of the solid exerement 
oozing through. My apparatus can be 
fixed without structurally altering any or- 
dinary closet. The two receptacles ean be 
removed separately and through the same 
opening usually provided for the bucket. 
There is nothing underground, everything 
is easily seen. if required, and a free eir- 
culation of air is assured. No meehanism 
is introdueed liable to get out of order and 
requiring attention or adjustment; no 
pipes or complicated parts exist easy to be- 
come foul and difficult to cleanse; the dif- 
ferent parts can be nested together; the 
upper receptacle is always in its exact pro- 
per position, and close up to the underside 
of the seat; in the event of the back flap 
heing opened or off, the person using the 
closet could not be seen, but a back flap is 
not really required nor a riser in front, 
then nothing would be hidden away, but 
everything always open to inspection. 

[ recommend that all closets should be 
well lighted and ventilated and the wood- 
work about and under the seat tarred or 
painted, otherwise the wood is quickly im- 
pregnated with frcal odors. 

In my list of dry closets, O’Brien’s 
should not be omitted. It works most suc- 
cessfully, but being well known in the Cape 
Peninsula, hardly requires a detailed de- 
scription, 

Separating closets have been used in 
(‘hristiania and other European capitals, 
hut owing to the faet of being placed in- 
doors and on all floors and the urine being 
passed through two or three filtering tubs 
they do not appear to be the sort to be 


sott 
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recommended. As regards domestic sani- 
tation, | do not think that we can find 
much worth learning from the Continent. 
Neither cleanliness or elegance are strong 
features. 

There appears but little more to be said: 
Separation in some form or another ap- 
pears to have been tried for quite a long 
time, the object being either to exelude the 
solid exerement from the drains or to facili- 
tate removals or transport. It remained 
for Mr. Richardson, followed by Dr. Poore, 
to expound upon the necessity of dryness 
and the free access of light and air, ete. 
But, apart from sanitary grounds, | firmly 
believe that from an economie point of 
view, enormous savings would be possible, 
and that owing to the entire freedom of 
smell, removals by daylight in an urban 
area would be possible. Just faney, with 
our so-called enlightened knowledge per- 
taining to sewage, having to carry out the 
most important of our publie services under 
the difficulties and cover of darkness, 
owing to the appalling stench we create, 
and calling it sanitation. It is hght we 
want, not darkness, and the light must be 
focussed on the closets. Again, have not 
we the wits to give our farmers something 
better than cesspits or mere buckets, the 
latter being neglected because even their 
native servants refuse to handle them? No 
wonder they prefer the expansive veldt, 
but how many possible dangers are there, 
and what is probably one result? You all 
know the cause and effect of cysticerci cel- 
lulose in swine. Well, I am told that the 
late Dr. Hutcheon, chief vetermary sur- 
geon for the Cape, estimated that 60 per 
cent. of the pigs brought in from the coun- 
try districts were suffering therefrom. Is 
it quite Impossible to reduce this rate? The 
remedy, I take it, lies in an earnest attempt 
to insist upon the erection of suitable clos- 
ets. They can be quite simple, but they 
must be ‘‘dry.”’ And in this matter, is if 
also impossible to get at the residents of 
native locations and native stands? Can- 
not our newly constituted Provincial Coun- 
cils provide ways and means? I suggest 
this course as being more feasible, perhaps, 
than through the divisional councils. The 
reports furnished would indicate whether 
the step was justified or not and what fur- 
ther course should be pursued. 

And what about ‘‘Dry Closets”’ 
lages and towns? It seems to 


in vil- 
me sueh 
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a pity that when a small municipality de- 
cides to adopt a sanitary service that they 
apply to a large town for information and 
blindly adopt the method there in use; 
it does not follow that the system found de- 
sirable for a big municipality is either 


munity. Consider the latter for a moment: 
its convenient size and seattered outskirts. 
Removals of nightsoil have, say, been made 
compulsory. It is only necessary to separ- 
ate the solid from the liquid excrement in 
a proper manner and, owing to the redue- 
tion of removals could be 
effected during daylight, the matter dis- 
posed of much nearer home and the cost of 
maintaining the service, considerably re- 
dueed. As towns become larger, difficul- 
ties certainly inerease, and, especially, in 
the matter of slop-water removal, but until 
a water carriage system solves the problem, 
there is no reason why the solid excrement 
should not be separately conserved and re- 
moved and the urine also separately re- 
moved or otherwise dealt with. Experi- 
ments in order to ascertain the best means 
of doing this would mean but a trifling 
outlay, and the results should prove most 
helpful. I was struck, when reading an 
article of Chinese hygiene by Dr. Arthur 
Stanley, M.D., D.P.H., Health Officer of 
Shanghai. THe writes: ‘‘It is in the dis- 
posal of refuse that modern hygiene has the 
least to teach and the most to learn from 
the Chinaman. The principle of return- 


offensiveness, 
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ing ordure and garbage to the soil is tie 
only true and economical one. By this 
means alone ean the energy residing «i 
the soil be conserved. The water ecarriave 
of sewage and its most modern treatm: 

in mass by bacteriological methods is 

erude imperfection when compared wi 

the Chinese method of returning all refu~ 
to mother earth, which it replenishes, ai 

is at the same time purified by the most 
complete bacteriological processes. The 
upper layer of the soil is the univer: 
purifier; it is here that the nitrifying ar 
other organisms reside which convert 6 
ganie refuse into inorganic plant food.”’ 
“The main problem of sanitation is to 
cleanse the dwelling day by day, and if this 
can be done at a profit so much the better. 
The Chinese solved the question of eco- 
nomic sanitation long ago. While the 
ultra-civilized European elaborates destruc- 
tors for burning garbage at a financial loss 
and turns sewage into the sea, and also 
frequently into the water he drinks, the 
Chinaman converts each into a source of 
profit by using them for manure. He 
wastes nothing, while the sacred duty of 
agriculture is uppermost in his mind.’’ 


In conelusion, I trust that my compila- 
tion will be deemed of sufficient importance 
for the consideration of our new branch. 
My remarks have been shortened, but not, 
[ hope, at the sacrifice of the subjeet which, 
to my mind, is one of pre-eminence. 





DUST PREVENTION BY THE USE OF PALLIATIVES* 


By ARTHUR H. BLANCHARD, M. AM. SOC. C. E. 


Professor of Highway Engineering 


in Columbia University, and Consult- 


ing Engineer, New York City. 


Before considering the effects of dust 
and the methods of alleviating the nuis- 
ance caused by its presence, a study of 
the sources from which street dust arises 
may be of interest. 

A self-evident source of dust is the me- 
chanical abrasion by traffic of the road or 
street surface. It is manifest that the de- 
gree of abrasion will depend upon the 
amount and nature of the traffic, the kind 
of material used and the method of con- 
struction and maintenance employed. 
Other sources of street dust depending 
upon traffic are the deposition of dirt 


*From the American City 


which has adhered to the wheels of 
vehicles coming from adjacent earth, 
gravel or macadam streets, from the leak- 
age of the contents of loaded vehicles both 
in transit and while loading and unload- 
ing. and from the excrement of animals. 

All street dust is by no means the result 
of traffic. In sections where shade trees 
are common, a souree of dust is to be 
found in the decay of twigs, bark and 
leaves, while pollen, seeds and spores. of 
various plants are further sources. Min- 
eral matter applied to certain street sur- 
faces to prevent slipperiness is a constant 
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s uree of dust. Dust resulting from man- 
u aeturing enterprises frequently forms a 
very considerable part of street dust. 
Mills where pulverizing is carried on, tex- 

e establishments and foundries, are pro- 

i¢ sourees of dust, while soot and fine 
ashes from chimneys find their way to the 
From the nature of these sourees 
is apparent that the composition of 
dust is extremely varied and com- 


sireets. 


sireet 


plex. 
Dust an Enemy to the Public Welfare. 


Aside from its pathogenic effects, other 
in which dust enemy to 
the public welfare follows: The 
formation of heavy dust clouds by the 
tratfie to such an extent as to obseure a 
view of the travelled way; when wet, the 
formation of mud, whieh may eause skid- 


Ways acts as an 


are as 


ding of wheels and dangerous footing for 
both man and beast; its aetion as an abra- 
sive agent upon certain surfaces; the low- 
ering in real values where 
ring in exceptional quantities; its harmful 
effeet on plant life. 

The pathogenic dust 
heen given extensive study by the medical 


sala 


estate occeur- 


effeets of 


From what has been 
relative to the sourees of dust, it 
us tha 


organic 


protession, 
is obvi 
it is made up of orgamie and in- 
matter. If eultures are 
from air. bacteria life of differ- 


veri 


prepared 


<inds will be found present in quanti- 


ties whieh are sometimes © startling. 
Although it is very commonly believed 

t dust is full of 
ms, many bae 
e on this point, De. TF. 


1) 


ot reg tubereulosis 
eriologists are not 


Mitehell 


POSI- 
> 7 
Prud- 
StHtes: 


‘It is certain that out of doors. in the 


untryv. and also in eities whose strects 
kept decently clean, ther s_ less 


danger of harm from the inhalation of 


verms of consumption or of any other dis- 
because the 


constant purifving 


ageney of wind and air currents wil 
the 


it that it will be practically 


SOOT} sweep dust oO! SO 


dilute 


away 
vely 
from disease 


germs. the sourees of 


which are so comparatively limited. If, 
} vever, the streets of cities be or are 
so that abundant 


etty consiant dust clouds are en- 


allowed to remain filthy, 


countered by those passing through them; 


] the streets are not properly sprink] «| 


before sweeping, either by machine or 
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hand; if ignorant or careless street clean- 
ers are allowed to seatter clouds of dust 
about them as they sweep or shovel or 
transport the pulverized filth, the chances 
of inhalation of dangerous dust particles 
are proportionally increased. But, on the 
whole, the risk of infection out of doors 
from dust, even in crowded towns, unless 
they are notably filthy, is not aetually 
very great.’’ 

Dust, however, may enhance 
traction of tuberculosis even though it 
contains no tuberele bacilli. The eonstant 
inhalation of dust will irritate the pul- 
monary Organs So as 


the con- 


to render them more 
susceptible to the attack of the tubercle 
bacilli which are frequently lodged in the 
mucous membranes of healthy individuals. 
Various delicate membranes are irritated 
hy the simple mechanical action of the 
dust, resulting not only in loeal inconveni- 
but many times in general debility. 
The membranes of the respiratory 


enee, 
organs 
are susceptible to this influence, especially 
if a person be asthmatie. The 
of the eye 
irritated 
the dust 


solved, physicians report a marked falling 


membranes 
are also frequently seriously 
by dust. In 


problem has 


the seetions W tw 


been suecessfully 
off in the number of cases of conjuneti- 
Vitis. 


The Problem on Heavy Traffic Streets. 


In considering the proble m of dust 


pre- 
vention on 61 { 


streets. it is advisable ) 


Classify the public Ways under Two ven- 


eral heads. busimess one resict al 
streets, and to further differentiate between 
residential streets, whieh are narrow, 


heavily shaded with 
with 


more i 


Trees and he 
residences and those streets 


less open. 


There is one way. and only 7 wiv. to 

ee | ; 4 — 
satisfactorily preven dust n bituye 
ement-concrete, briek. wood bhloel] nd 
stone block pavements which are sub ‘ 
ed 10 exe SS1V' horse-drawn vehiel rate. 
‘ry | . e . 
That method consists of removine + 
dung of animals and other street refuse 
by hand sweeping, during the day; n 
chanieal sweeping of the streets at nie 
which should be preceeded by. sprix 


and finally flushing with water to 
ind thoroughly cleanse the sue 
face of the pavement. Under cert 


ditions, dependent upon the 


remove 
fine dust 
ain von- 


and 


amount 
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traffic and the uses to whieh 


street is subjected, it is 


eharacter of 
the 


omit the 


feasible to 
mechanical sweeping. It must 
be realized that it is absolutely impossible 
to economically remove fine dust by either 
The use of 
dust palliatives and surface 
treatments on pavements 


mixed tratt 


hand or meehanical sweeping. 
the so-called 
subjected to 
heavy 
prineipl ; Tor 


the constant 


i¢ is entirely wrong in 
sanitary conditions require 
filth 


removal of from streets 


and. if this is removed periodieally by 
flushing, the effectiveness of these pro- 
eesses is curtailed. Again. periodically 
watering of pavements to lay dust 
throughout the day is fundamentally 

which necessitates 


wrong. as the fine dust 
removed. 

cement-conerete, 

brick and wood block pavements may be 


have been 
bituminous, 


sprinkling should 
However, 
subjected 


used on streets 


primarily to 


motor car traffie and light horse-drawn 
vehicle traffic, such as boulevards, open 
intra-urban trunk lines, ete. In sueh 
eases flushing is not necessarily a_pre- 


requisite to cleanliness. Generally patrol 
hand sweeping throughout the day will be 
sufficient. 

Where Palliatives Must Be Used. 

Residential built with 
bituminous bituminous 
pavements, dependent upon local condi- 
tions. On street the traffie 
is usually comparatively light from the 
standpoint of city traffic. If such streets 
have a surface coat of the proper kind of 
asphaltic material, the dung of animals 
and other refuse ean be removed by patrol 
hand sweeping, while the nature of the 
surface will be such as to absorb fine dust 
and render the street practically dustless. 
For macadam streets in poor condition 
for bituminous superficial treatments, or 
when financial conditions do not render 
expedient the use of bituminous surface 
treatments and patrol sweeping, recourse 
must be had to the use of palliatives. To 
attain successful results it is necessary 
that light products having the proper 
chemical and physical properties should 
be used in small amounts periodically 
during the season of dust. In slum resi- 
dential districts the streets—unless sub- 
jected to heavy horse-drawn vehicle traffic 
—should, provided grades will permit, be 
constructed of water-bound macadam 
with a superficial coat of refined tar, or 


streets may be 


surfaces or as 


this class of 
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as bituminous pavements with a seal 
of refined tar. The gradient. how 
may require the use of an asphaltic 
eompound or an asphalt for the superfi 
or seal coat. These forms of construe 
will give a sanitary surface, one f 
which exeess dirt. dung of animals 
refuse can easily be removed by p 


hand sweeping and which during 
night, can be thoroughly cleansed 
flushing. It should be noted that 


nightly flushing with water will add 
ierially to the comfort of the people 
perceptible the 
during hot summer nights. 
It is evident that the field of useful: 
of palliatives is somewhat limited 
that this field will grow eomparatiy 
smaller in the future as the mileage 
good and pavements increases, 
he economies of construction and ma 
tenance is understood and as the inher 
value of the various methods for the el 
ination of dust ognized. <As an 
ample of the tendencies outlined, may 
cited the several yardages of bituminous 


cooling of atmospt! 


roads 


Is re 


surfaces and light oil applications as cor 
structed during 1910 and 1911 under thi 
highway departments of Maine, Ney 
Hampshire, Massachusetts. Rhode Island 
New Yorn, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Marvland. While in 1910, 9.890.400 sq 
yards were treated with light oils, the 
vardage was redueed in 1911 to 3.765.200 
On the other hand, while 2,557,600 square 
vards of bituminous surfaces were con- 
structed in 1910, the total was notably 
increased to 8.414.100 in 1911. 


European Practice. 

European engineers appear to appreci- 
ate the true value of palliatives, as at 
both the First International Road Con- 
gress, held in Paris in 1908. and at the 
Second Congress, held in Brussels in 1910, 
conclusions were adopted to the effeet 
‘‘that emulsions of tars or oils, hygro- 
scopie salts, ete.. are really efficient, but, 
unfortunately, only for a short time. 
Therefore, their use should be limited to 
special cases, such as race courses, festi- 
vals, processions, ete.’’ In this connection 
it should be noted that the mileage of 
roads or streets which are not in a con- 
dition suitable for bituminous surfaces 
is small. 

In Europe, however, attention to esthe- 
tics has resulted in the use of palliatives 


state 
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bituminous — surfaces 
id have been employed. Two illustra- 
xamples will be cited. At the birth- 
of the campaign against dust 
use of superficial tarring, namely, in 


otherwise 


by 


Prineipality of Monaco, ordinary wat- 

is used to lay the dust on the boule- 
ds surrounding the beautiful 
front the Monte Carlo Casino. 
these 


gardeus 
Phe 


] n . 
nou 


ol 


ering of surfaces once per 


he most scientifie manner, the writer 
obst rved. serves to lay the dust, eoo) 


atmosphere, and furnish a road sur- 


whieh is in harmony with its magn 
nt environments. 
ite other instance to b eited is the 
of the Bois de Boulogne, which is 


Paris. Its en- 
hough allowing one of the ave- 


‘ent to the Citv of 


} 


ce -— 


es to the race course, Longehamps, to 


ar-coated for experimental purposes, 


rm believer in the use of palliatives 
the boulevards of the Bois, inasmueh 
{ surfaees thus treated are satisfae 


ry from the standpoint of esthetics, and 
the The problem 
many miles of 


same time dustless. 
the maintenance of the 
charming avenues is an extremely 
which has 
The avenues in 
subjee ed t 


ese 


one, not as Vel 
many 
» traftie which will rapidly 
ordinary maeadam_ treated 
th any of the palliatives at present on 
e European market. 

A Classification of Dust Preventives. 


Dust preventives in common use, which 


Cases 


i\ be classified as palliatives, that is, 
requiring application with more or 
ss frequeney, include water, sea water, 


lt solutions, caleium chloride, tar and 
emulsions and certain light oils and 
tars. As oils and tars are mentioned in 


the distinction 

tween treatments with palliatives and 
construction of bituminous 

ould be borne in mind. 

ose which mitigate, 
dust nuisanee ; 


above classification. 
surfaces 
Palliatives are 
alleviate abate 
while bituminous sur- 


or 


aces consist of superficial coats of bitum- 


ous materials with or without the addi- 


on of stone or slag chips, gravel, sand, or 


iterials of a similar character. While 
is true that the continued reapplication 
light asphaltic oils and tars may form 
hituminous surface, the methods of eon- 


trnetion considered under this latter title 


| be confined to those treatments which 
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ordinarily result in a bituminous surface, 
efficacious for at least one year. 
Water.—That water is an efficacious 
dust layer when properly applied is ad- 
mitted by 


those familar with European 
practice, especially 


this 


eenerally under the direction of engineers 


where work is 
who supervise the 
of application 


+) 1 > 
the whimsieal 


details of the methods 
rather than depend upon 
ideas of ignorant and irre 


sponsible drivers of watering earts. From 
an economical standpoint, and when con- 
sidered from the vi wpoint of a road 
binder, the use of water is limited. It has 
been demonstrated by many service tests 
that watering, even when most seientifi- 
cally administered, will not preserve ma- 
eadam roads when the traftie consists of 


rapidly moving motor cars. 

Water.—The of salt water ob- 
tained from the sea has not been developed 
sufficiently 


Sea use 
its value and rat- 
neg as a dust palliative. It has been tried 
in a number of instances in e 


to establish 
ast TOWNS 
and eities, usually being applied with the 
ordinary watering eart. In instance 
it was found that, in dry weather, it 
ed a hard, salty seale, while in wet weather 
the mud contained much salt that it 
injured the iron and varnish of vehicles 
John A. Brodie, City Engineer of Li 
pool, in 1911, stated that: 

** At Blackpool sea water is used almost 
exclusively for street watering, as it is 
found that sea water is about three 
effeetive 
water. 


one 


form- 


SO 


Liver: 


times 
in preventing dust as fresh 
and, if properly applied, has no 
injurious on the road surfaces. 
The Blackpool practice is really to wash 
not sprinkle) the surface of all the prin- 
cipal both and manual 
brushes being freely used in removing all 
loose matter from the street surfaces and 
washing them into the street gullies. <A 
further annual cost of about $45 per mile 


as 


effeets 


streets, horse 


of streets is ineurred in street watering 
only.”’ 
Caleium Chloride.—This material is a 


by-product in the ammonia-soda process 
of manufaeturing common washing soda 
and in other industrial It is 
shipped in granulated form in air-tight 
steel drums. Caleium Chloride is used in 
two ways in connection with dust-laying 
on roads. First. by the ‘‘wet’’ method, 
and second, by the ‘‘dry’’ method. When 
applied dry to the road surface, a special 


processes. 
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distributing apparatus should be em- 
ployed. About 114 pounds should be used 
for an application per square yard. Usu- 
ally two applications per season in the 
North will give good results. When ap- 
plied wet, it is recommended that the eal- 
cium chloride should be dissolved at the 
rate of 1 pound to 1 gallon of water, using 
about one-third of a gallon of solution 
per square yard. For the application of 
the solution, ordinary watering carts are 
generally used. The usual method is to 
distribute in two applications along the 
center of the street and one at the sides. 
To secure freedom from dust about ten 
applications should be used per season in 
northern states. 

The most seientifie work which has been 
done with calcium ehloride is that carried 
on by a Committee of Judges of the Roards 
Improvement Association of England in 
1909 and 1910. After exhaustive experi- 
ments the following conclusions were de- 
dueed in the fall of 1909 and the 
of 1910 respectively: 

‘“We are of opinion that the results of 
the tests of calcium ehloride applied in 
eranular form by the ‘dry’ method have 
shown that it is a very effective dust layer 
and, provided no ill effects are experi- 
enced in winter as a consequence of the 
treatment, we are of opinion it is a cheaper 
and preferabl 
watering. 


spring 


process to that of street 
now earried out, is 
undoubtedly very injurious to macadam- 


which, as 


mized roads; that the treatment 
has the ill effeets of causing. during the 
Winter months, an abnormal quantity of 


sticky mud, a decided tendency to licking 
up. and a disintegrating action upon the 
maeadam surfaee. Notwithstanding this. 
we are of opinion that the process is prob- 
ably not more injurious to maeadamized 
roads than the excessive watering now de- 
manded by the public effectively to lay the 
dust.’ 
Emulsi 


this elass are 


ms.—Palliatives belonging to 
made by the addition of 
some saponifying agent to water, which, 

| solution. renders it 
readily miscible with the oil. They some- 
times contain a deliquescent material as 
an ald In recalning 


mica 


forming a eh 


Their use 
is common where a light palliative is 
sought. Alkalies such as potash, soda, 
ammonia, crude carbolie acid and various 
soap solutions are the mediums most com- 


moisture. 
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monly used with asphaltie or parrafin o 
Among the numerous processes are: casi 
added to tar oil; water lyes from wool 
pulp factories; fat or grease from wool 
scourings, emulsified with either delique 
scent salt solutions or 
emulsion containing 
Waste 


» 


creosote; an oil 
a deliquescent sa 
sulphite cellulose liquor; was 
molasses solutions, and mixtures of s: 
charine and lime. Tar emulsions are used 
to a small extent in this country. Distri- 
bution is usually made with an ordinary 
watering cart on the unprepared surfa: 
although better results may be obtained 
by using some type of pressure distribu- 


tor. In one place a light sand coat was 
added, but as a rule the surface is left 
uncovered. 

Light Oils and Light Tars.—In this 


group of palliatives may be ineluded ecer- 
tain vegetable oils, paraffin and asphaltic 
petroleums, tar oils. water gas tars, coal 
gas tars. and a large variety of proprie- 
tary compounds. Light oils were em- 
ployed in 1898 in Los Angeles and Algiers 
for the purpose of laying the dust. Their 
use has developed rapidly in Ameriea, due 
to the large supply available, while, as 
the price of oil is comparatively high in 
Europe, very little oil has been used. 

The tendency in Europe has been, for 
the past five years, to discard all types of 
palliatives, so that only a small amount 
of what is known as light tar is employed, 
the practice being to construet bituminous 
surfaces which will be for at 
There is sometimes enough 
binding base to cement the particles ; and 


such materials are preferable, as a number 


efficacious 
least a year. 


of applications result in an aeeumulation 
of binding material at the end of a season. 
They are fairly efficient, but 
he applied in too great an 


soft. greasy 


surface 


should not 
amount, as a 
will result. Heavy 
rains may either cause washing or an oily, 
disagreeable mud and pools of oily water. 
For reasons of economy material is 
usually applied cold, using ordinar 
sprinkler carts or distributors. of either 
gravity or pressure type. 


the 


In order that this class of palliatives 
should be distributed economically and 
satisfactorily, pressure distributors should 
he used which are equipped with suitable 
hoods to proteet pedestrians and property 
from the attendant fine spray, and which 
are capable of distributing the material 
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in as small amounts as 14 of a gallon per 
square yard. If this method of distribu- 
‘ion was employed, few would be the com- 
»laints of ruination of clothes and house 
furnishings, filthy streets and disagreeable 
odors. 

It has been claimed in some quarter's 
that by the use of light oils, macadam 
roads could be preserved under high 
speed motor-car traffic. This fallacy has 
caused a large waste of publie funds in 
many eases, since the macadam has not 
mly begun to disintegrate within two to 
three weeks after the application of the 
oil, although the effectiveness of the ap- 
plication as a dust-layer was apparent for 
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six weeks, but the road surface was left 
wholly unprotected during the trying 
winter and spring months. If properly 
applied, light oils are effective for about 
six weeks, but to apply them after Novem- 
ber first in the northern states is to assure 
muddy, greasy surfaces during a part of 
the winter. 

Although there is a large variety of pro- 
prietary palliatives on the market, they 
will not require special consideration in 
this artiele, since the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the use of palliatives 
have been fully covered in the foregoing 
discussion. 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 


Chairman, City 


of London Cattle Markets 


Committee 


Food Inspector, Toronto. 


By D. GEORGE COLLINS, 
This dread eattle-secourge has _ been 
known from time immemorial. During 


the last fifty years official action has been 
successfully combating it and gradually 
reducing its operations. Judging by ex- 
perience and the onward course of re- 
seareh, it is highly probable that ere long 
it Will be as effectually dealt with as many 
other diseases have been. 

Its origin and means of dissemination 
are uneertain. Animals subjected to close 
contaet with the disease have been known 
not to develop it. Animals in no suspected 
way in contact with it have with inered- 
ible facility exhibited the disease in its 
most virulent form. 

The report of the Department Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into Foot and 
Mouth Disease states, ‘‘There is but little 
exact knowledge, even among the great- 
est veterinary experts, as to the nature, 
origin and means of transmission of this 
disease. ’’ 

In the early seventies markets were 
opened in London, Belfast, Cardiff, Dun- 
dee, Plymouth, Falmouth, Granton, Grims- 
by, Glasgow, Harwich, Hull, Leith, Liver- 
pool, Neweastle, Portsmouth, Southamp- 
ton and Barrow under the Contagious Dis- 
eases of Animals Act, 1869, for the recep- 
tion, sale and slaughter of animals from 


countries where foot and mouth disease 
was known or suspected to exist. Prior 
to this practically free entry had been 
given to all animals. By Parliament thus 
scheduling the complaint as a disease, and 
limiting the ports of entry, the first step 
was taken to supervise and check the im- 
portation of known or suspected disease, 
to control the trade, and stamp out the 
scourge. . 

In 1892 compulsory slaughter was first 
resorted to by the Board of Agriculture as 
a means of stamping out the disease. 

In 1893 a new Aet was passed restriet- 
ing the uses of these markets to the im- 
portation of live animals from only those 
countries whieh were declared free of foot 
and mouth disease, thus precisely revers- 
ing the poliey for which the markets were 
specially built and equipped. 

In 1900, these markets were closed 
against South American animals, owing 
to an outbreak in nine English counties, 
involving twenty-one eases. 

In 1903, the markets were reopened to 
South America for three months, and on 
official proof that that country was still 
infected, the permission order was with- 
drawn, and since that date all British 
ports have been closed to South American 
stoek. 
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Sanitarium, Sanatorium, Sanatarium or 
Sanitorium. 


A correspondent calls cur attention to an 
error in the April number of the Public 
Health Journal where the word sanatai 
ium was heading. We thank 
our correspondent for his interest in this 
matter and would like 
further error in the 
Journal wher 
other heading. 


used in a 


io point out a 


same issue of the 


sunitoria Was used in an- 
So it would appear that a 
ereat deal of juggling has been done with 


With 


Ppos- 


the four words which appear above. 

sueh a text. it ought at least to be 
sible to present this subjeet in such a wa) 
that it will lead to the universal usage of 
word and one only the 
inisusagve of several. At the outset let us 


one instead of 


remind our readers that there are no such 
words recognized as sanatarium and sani- 
torium so that they at least should never 
the proof reader and be allowed a 

t printed 


position Ol the 
two words are in 


escape 
page, The other 
eommon and we 


might well study the real meaning of each. 


use 


Sanatorium 
neut. of 


sanare, To 


Plural Lia, Eng. iums. Ll. 
giving health, 
A health resort; 
itv selected as a retreat bi 
salubrity ; an 


sanatorius irom 


heal. a loeal- 
cause of its 
establishment for the treat- 
ment of the sick especially one that makes 
use of natural therapeutic agents or local 
conditions or that employs some specific 
treatment or that treats partieular dis- 
CASES, 

Sanitarium—Plural Lua, Eng. ums. h. 


health. A 


treat. a sanatorium; sometimes 1 


Sanitas health station cr re- 
stricted 
where the treatment 
is wholly or almost wholly prophylactic 
and distinguished from a sanatorium. 
After studying these definitions care- 
fully. we fail to see, despite the fact that 
there is a slight difference in their mean- 
ings, why we should cumber the English 
language with two separate words which 
mean almost the same thing and whieh are 
spelled so nearly alike. They remind us 
of twins. who when together may be dis- 


to an establishment 


tinguished, but when apart it is not gis 
to anyone to remember whieh is whi 
We would suggest that the medieal pr 
fession and all those interested should u 
word and 


plural sanatoria. 


one 


one alone, sanatoriwm 


Dr. Friedmann and His Cure. 


Dr. Friedman 
The 


here agai 

somewhat  apathet 

as regards results obtained so fa 

Some — will nothing, others ar 

discreetly silent, while some appear to bh 

lieve that will result. During hi 
visit in March he was neither aecept 
ed nor condemned by the profession, and 
was plainly told that they were willing to 
see all he had to show. Tle stated that in 
most even three injeetions 
to obtain the desired re 
sult. Tle will be given vet another chane 
If he fails in this his agents will 
how! from the mountain tops of the un 
fairness of the medieal profession in Can 
ada and will forthwith proceed to estah 
lish institutes throughout the country for 
the exploitation of this turtle cure. Tf he 
sueceeds the medical profession will be 
stow upon him every honor and esnsider- 
ation within their power. 


has b en 
profession — is 
the 


Say 


eood 
first 


eases two or 


were necessary 


press 


‘‘Social Hygiene.’’ 


Speaking of John D. Rockefeller Jr.. 
the New York ‘‘Times’’ remarks of his So- 
cial Hygiene bureau directed against pros- 
titution and the ‘‘social evil,’’ that *‘the 
community cannot fail to recognize that 
the hopeful significance of this extraord- 
inary enterprise lies largely in the faet 
that it has enlisted the efficient support of 
a young man distinguished not only for 
his resourees and associations, but for per- 
sonal energy and ability of a very high 
order.’’ That the next John D. is a man 
of great ability is cheerful news. He has 
started an important movement in his 
bureau of investigation into phases of the 
so-called social evil, an evil so deep seat- 
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and so far reaching and producing such 
vlitful results, that society is beginning 
appreciate the pressing duty of deal- 
with it adequately, instead of blink- 
it entirely. This looms up as one of 
largest’ undertakings that society has 
er tackled, with ramifications in a num- 
It affeets the problem 
marriage regulation, for one thing, and 


of direetions. 


school training for another, and a eom- 
‘te change in the popular and heredit- 
view of the subjeet. It 
well as moral and 

omereial, But in many directions at 
once there are evidenees that the State is 
oing to tackle the ‘‘soeial evil’’ in good 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. gives 
prestige to the movement at the start by 


fering large financial support. 


has sanitary 


yspeetsS. as physical, 


earnest. 


The Vacation Season and Health Resorts. 


The hot weather of the past few days 

eminds us that one will soon be seeking 

some place in which to replenish one’s 
energy. 


STOCK ot 


The sanitary conditions of camps or re- 
sorts are in the majority of cases far from 
What they should be, though there has 
heen a big improvement during the past 
few vears. Typhoid fever is the greatest 
danger as the infection ean be earried in 
ihe milk and water supplied. Many health 
resorts include in their literature state- 
ments as to the sanitary conditions. Be 
fore 


he 


engaging accommodation one would 
wise to ask about the souree of the milk 
supply. if the cows are tubereulin tested, 
f the milk is pasteurized; ask if the water 
as been examined by a competent bacter- 
islogist, and if so to send vou the report. 
Ask about flies. If the ordinary house fly 
inhabits the dining room and kitchens or 
is found around the place in numbers vou 
can rest assured the place is not clean. 
Flies and cockroaches are two great pur- 


Vevors of disease. 


On the other hand’ the guest can assist 
very considerably in keeping the resort 
clean by not throwing eores of apples. 
banana skins, orange peel, ete., about the 
viounds. If you are camping dig a lat- 
rine in which all the slop, waste, dish 
water, ete., may be thrown, and which 
should be covered each day with some of 
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the earth previously dug out. Always re- 
that may occupy the 
same place after you. Lastly. bear in mind 


member some one 


that in Ontario the Provineial Board of 
ITealth will this summer camp on your 
trail. Ontario resorts will be made sani- 


tary alright. but it requires a little time. 


The Fly and Spring. 

Beautiful spring is at hand and all are 
looking forward to the pleasures that it 
brings, but our exuberant spirits are some 
what sobered when we reeall that spring 
brings us the pesky fly which pesters us by 
its biting and its buzzine about our ears. 
The fly has been convicted of the capital 
offence of transmitting disease; the stable 
fly has been shown to transmit poliomye- 
litis or infantile paralysis, as it is better 
known to the ordinary citizen, whieh often 
cripples for life those who do not succumb 
to the infection. 

The fly is essentially a scavenger, or- 
dained by nature to clear up filth, and ex- 
ists where filth is allowed to accumulate; 
therefore it is the duty of all good citizens 
to endeavor to prevent the piling up ot 
rubbish heaps which usually contain more 
or less putrid material, and the accumula- 
tion of piles of manure or other refuse un- 
less the same is thoroughly treated with 
disinfectant that will prevent the 
breeding the flies. 

Garbage should be placed in covered re- 
ceptacles, preferably made of tin, galva- 
nized iron or other metal, as this will not 
only militate against the breeding of flies, 
but will that other enemy of 
inan, the long-tailed rat which so frequently 
builds its nest in close proximity to a gar- 
hage pail in order to avoid trouble in seeur- 
ing the provender necessary to sustain its 
life. Clean-up weeks were instituted in 
many municipalities last year, and a num- 
her of people continued the clean-up all 
vear, but others indolent during 
the winter months, allowing manure piles 
and rubbish heaps to grow. The time has 
now arrived to urge those who are inclined 
to be slothful and negligent to wake up 
and place their surroundings in as sanitary 
a condition as possible before the warmer 
weather permits the flies and other insects 
to inerease and multiply to spread the 
verms of typhoid fever and other diseases 
broadeast. 


SOTEe 


discourage 


became 
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Housing and Tuberculosis. 


At last week’s meeting of the Glasgow 
City Council an influential deputation was 
received from the Royal Faculty of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons on the subject of the 
housing problem and the treatment of con- 
sumptives on their return from sanatoria. 
The deputation was preceded by the 
Faculty mace, and the members appeared 
in their robes. 

The deputation, having been introduced, 
Dr. Adam, the president, said the Faculty 
had lasted for over 300 vears, and one of 


the rights of their charter was that of 
watching over the interest of the poor. The 
Faculty had been very much concerned 


lately regarding the question of tubereu- 
losis, the question of better housing, and 
the question of clearing out slum proper- 
ties. They had held a number of meetings. 
They came in no earping spirit, not to criti- 
cise, not to find blame, but to try to support 
the Corporation in the effort they were 
making to deal with a very difficult sub- 
ject, and, if possible, to get those proper- 
ties swept away at any cost; for he was 
sure, whatever the cost, it would repay 
them a hundredfold. 

Professor Glaister said that he had been 
charged to bring before the corporation 
two resolutions passed by the Royal 
Faculty of Physicians. The first read: 
**That the Faeulty have learned with satis- 
faction of the action already taken by the 
Corporation of Glasgow in closing houses 
and tenements in the slums of Glasgow, 
which are the breeding places of consump- 
tion, and, while appreciating the difficulties 
in achieving rapidly the end in view, would 
urge the coporation to prosecute the same 
with vigor. in the interests of the 
citizens of Glasgow; and also to provide 
for the housing of the displaced families.’ 
They all knew that, owing to the absence 
or deficiency of building regulations in the 
past, the housing conditions of Glasgow 
gradually evolved themselves through dif- 
ferent centuries, with the result that they 
had conditions existing in the city which 
were not consonant with the public health 
requirements of to-day. These conditions 


best 


had been bequeathed to them, and they 





— 
‘cji— 
— 


must be gradually removed before | 
brought the city up to the conditions th 
all desired. The slum was not merely 
stituted of broken-down houses, but also 
broken-down people; and, as a matter 
fact, the second problem was more diffieu!| 
to deal with than the former. That pro 
lem must be left to the corporation. So f: 
as the slums were concerned, they were 
menace to the health of the city in mo 
ways than one. Several of their most se: 
ous epidemics had arisen from the condi 
tions of the slums, and it would be only 
fair, even by means of rating, that th 
citizens should take part in the remova! 
of those conditions. The second resolution 
he had to read was: ‘‘The Faeulty ar 
also of opinion that the Corporation o} 
Glasgow should provide suitable hospital! 
accommodation for the more advanced and 
incurable cases of consumption, these prob- 
ably being the most active sourees of in- 
fection.”’ They know from their medica! 
experience that tuberculosis was spread 
among members of families by the imper- 
fect housing conditions in which they lived. 
They therefore thought that when cases 
were so far advanced as to be incurable a 
home should be provided by the corpora- 
tion for the sufferers, with such provisions 
for the visitation of friends as the corpora- 
tion might arrange. 


Dr. Ebenezer Dunean said he thought 
the question of the prevention of consump- 
tion was largely a housing question. He 
believed the great progress made in the 
last 30 years in the diminution of consump- 
tion had been largely due to two causes. 
In the first place, there was the great vigor 
with which sanitary measures had been 
earried out by all the civilized countries. 
He found that Glasgow had made just as 
much progress as Berlin and New York 
had done. There were 2,000 deaths from 
tuberculosis per million every year. Dr. 
Dunean read the third recommendation, 
which was: ‘*That in view of the rapidly 
accumulating experience regarding the 
disheartening results which follow the re- 
turn of sanatorium patients to their own 
surroundings when these are unsuitable, 
the Faculty would suggest that the Corpor- 
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ition should provide houses structurally 
idapted for the home treatment of con- 
sumption.’’? Those who had experience of 
sanatoria knew that a large number of 
patients were sent out who seemed to have 
the disease arrested—they did not speak 
nowadays about cured—and if they were 
able to carry on for some time the treat- 
ment they had received from the sanitorium 
a very considerable number of them would 
no doubt become well. Their experience 
was that when these people went back to 
unsuitable surroundings they invariably 
died. All they did in their treatment in 
the sanatorium was to prolong the agony. 
They found the eonditions of at least half 
of the population of the city were such 
that it was quite impossible to deal in a 
sanitary manner with the consumptives 
when they returned home. He thought it 
was high time the corporation should take 
up the matter from that point of view, 
and give sufficient healthy accommodation 
for those poor patients who returned from 
sanatoria partially cured. There were two 
ways of doing that. One way had been 
suggested by the Local Government Board, 
and that was to have night hospitals where 
patients coming back from sanatoria might 
sieep and go to their work from. The 
other way was that adopted in 
where the central health authority gave a 
grant to the patient so that he might have 
an extra room in which to carry out the 
treatment and be separated from his fam- 
ilv. Tle was not going to suggest which 
of these ways was the better. He thought 
himself, and Dr. Chalmers seemed to think, 
that an extra room might be provided in a 
sanitary quarter of the city. Dr. Dunean 
also submitted the fourth recommendation, 
which was that, owing to the uncleanly con- 
dition of the houses of the poorest classes, 
owners of these should be encouraged to 
provide caretakers in order to improve the 
standard of living. He thought the eare- 
takers should be provided with eompul- 
sory powers to insist on the houses being 
kept in a eleanly condition. 

The Lord Provost said he would have 
the authority of his colleagues for saving 
that sympathetic consideration would be 
given to the representations they had made, 
and he thought they might also add they 
were grateful that such an influential in- 
stitution as the Royal Faculty of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons should have thought fit 
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to send a deputation and to assure the cor- 
poration of their co-operation. They might 
depend upon it, in dealing with this great 
question, the corporation would very 
gladly remember what they had put before 
them. With regard to the second proposi- 
tion, that of providing suitable hospital 
accommodation for the more advanced and 
ineurable he might mention that 
plans had been before the Local Govern- 
ment Board for some time, and therefore 
they were not, as they seemed to be, neglect- 
ing what the deputation wished them to 
do. 

The thanks of the deputation were con- 
veyed to the corporation by Dr. Knox. 

After the deputation had withdrawn it 
was decided to print the resolution in the 
agenda for next meeting, and come then 
to a decision on the matter.—The Medical 
Officer. 


Cases, 


Still After the Fly. 


It is now proposed to make the anti-fly 
campaign international in its scope; in 
other words, to secure the organized co-op- 
eration of as many nations as possible and 
make a grand, united onslaught against 
the pestiferous and mischievous insect that 
is so dangerous to human health. Much 
has already been said of the fly’s pernicious 
activity as a earrier of disease germs, but 
the scientists continue to amplify their 
charges against the fly and they insist ‘‘the 
half has not yet been told.’’ it hes been 
scientifically demonstrated for instance, 
that the fly is able to convey not merely the 
germs of typhoid and infantile cholera, but 
also those of Asiatie cholera, diphtheria, 
anthrax, tuberculosis and other deadly mal- 
adies, and that it is able to keep these germs 
alive and lethal in its system for many 
days after acquiring them. 

In the case of typhoid fever, it has re- 
peatedly been shown that there is an exact 
correspondence between the prevalence of 
flies and the prevalence of the fever in 
epidemics. Still more marked is that cor- 
respondence in the ease of infantile diar- 
rhoea, a disease occurring only in fly-time 
and almost invariably increasing and de- 
creasing as the number of flies inereases 
and decreases. Similar cireumstances have 
been observed, particularly in Australia, in 
relation to other enteric disorders. There 
is no room for reasonable doubt, therefore, 
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that flies are largely responsible for the 
spread of these diseases, though, of course, 
not as exclusively as mosquitoes are for 
the prevalence and, indeed, for the very 
existence of ‘‘malaria’’ and yellow fever. 

The appalling rate at which flies multi- 
ply is almost beyond the comprehension 
of the ordinary mind. <A female fly lays 
time, and produces four 
In twenty days from the laying 
of the egg the voung fly may be ready itself 
to lay a brood. Thus the possible progeny 
of a single fiy from April to September 
has been estimated at ten raised to the thir- 
teenth power, or ten trillions. It 
lated by our agricultural department at 
Washington that in forty days a single fly 
may produce 800 pounds weight of de- 
Such figures give a startling 
realization of the magnitude of the effort 
to annihilate the fly, and in fact actual 
annihilation is beyond the hope of aceom- 
plishment. But persistent, systematic ef- 
fort can appreciably reduce the number of 
flies, and the people of modern nations are 


120 eges at a 


broods. 


is ealeu- 


scendants. 


commencing to realize that it pays in good 


health returns, and therefore in 
and cents, to carry on a carefully conducted 


dollars 


campaign against the pest of flies. 





German System of Education. 


Speaking particularly of the educational 
system, the Chureh and the various sources 
of power, Mr. Platon Reich, Ph.D., lecturer 
in German at Trinity College, gave an ex- 
cellent lecture on **The Germany of To- 
Day’ in the Convoeation Hall of the col- 
lege on Saturday afternoon. In dealing 
with his subject in a very able manner, Dr. 
Reich very interesting facts 
not generally known, and whieh give, by 
the hght of the experience of so great a 
nation some very useful information on a 
number of widely-discussed problems. 

The long developed, lighly organized 
system of compulsory education in Ger- 
many he thought to be an immense factor 
in the general prosperity of that eountry, 
and the striving for quality rather than 
quantity in edueation was shown to be the 
proper goal. German educational establish- 
ments are divided into three classes—ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools and 
universities, and all of these are State in- 
stitutions, though universities retain a cer- 


stated some 
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tain independence. The theatre, also 
State institution, is one of the great 
educational factors. All teachers are ci 
servants and must pass a very rigid edu 
tional test as well as Government exami 
tions, While even university professors ; 
proposed by the university and always ; 
proved by the State. Moreover, teach 
receive remarkably small stipends. | 
there is a pension granted them vearly 

their retiring at the age of 45. 

The curriculum 
exact 
required, 
ing from hooks by heart has been lare: 


is not a large one, |} 
knowledge of the subjects 


The mechanical system of lear 


most 


dispensed with, and the country and par! 
are used for instruction j 
natural history, botany and such studi 
that the love of outdoor lit 
Every child must attend school from t} 
age of 6 to the age of 14, and must hay 
a certificate of efficiency before leaving 
Special provision is made for the weak 
blind, dumb, ete.. while special 
are provided for anaemic 
constunptive children, where all classes are 
conducted in the open air and special treat 
ment given, 


as classrooms 


encourage 


7 forest 


schools”’ aha 


Pensions for Mothers. 


Governor Tener of Pennsylvania ap 
proved the Act recently passed — fon 
county pensions for mothers under the ad 
ministration of a commission of from. fis 
to seven women to be named by the Gover 
nor for each county availing itself of the 
provisions of the law. The trustees are to 
investigate all cases, and may recommend 
payments to any deserted mother or widow 
unable to maintain her children at home 
Payments are to be made monthly, and the 
combined maximum payment shall not ex 
ceed $12 a month for one child, $20 for two 
children, $25 for three and $5 a month 
for each additional child. For the purpose 
of the new law an appropriation of $200, 
O00 is made. 

The mothers’ pension system is now in 
operation in four States. 


Sex Hygiene Circulars. 


The Department of the Ohio State Board 
of Health has recently issued a cireular 
entitled “‘Sex Hygiene for Yong Men’ 














May, 


sronto, 
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and a similar one entitled **Sex Hygiene 
or Youne Women.” 
he obtained by health officers. 


Copies of these ean 
The depart- 
nent would lke to know that a copy of the 
ircular has been placed in the hands of 
very pupil graduating from a public 
school. Y. M. CL A.’s, YL W. CL AL's, Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs, Boy Scouts. Camp Fire 
Girls, and similar organizations. are appro- 
priate Channels for the distribution of these 
circulars. 

lenflet 


on “’Suegestions for the Prevention of Ve 


The department has also issued a 


nereal Diseases.” which physicians can 
hand to patients afflicted with syphilis or 


vonorrhea. 


Regrettable But Not So Surprising. 


‘ 


| oe 
Phat Dr. 


vate profit than would the 


Kriedmann thinks more of pri 
ideal scientist 
who had discovered, or thought he had dis 
covered, the long-sought remedy for one of 
humanity ’s gravest ills 
his acts ever since he 
eure 


this has heen 


hinted by announced 
that he 
pretty nearly proved by his organization of 
ereat company to exploit the financial 
possibilities of his turtle vaccine after the 
methods of modern business. 
Rather too obviously he does not propose, 
if he can help it, to be 
and the eratitude of mankind, and to let 
the material rewards of his achievement be 
iIneidental. 
This is a mistake from the standpoint of 


could consumption. It) is 


most effierent 


content with glory 


enlightened expediency, and it is a mistake 
of th 
make, ther 
if relative values. By 


especially Hy 


sort that “pra tical’? men so often 
‘hy proving their false estima 
forming his com 
forming it 
has received the official 
and professional recognition he 
it, Dr. Friedmann has exposed himself to 
the charge of desiring the timediate pro 
fits which he can undoubtedly draw from 
his widely and freely advertised product 
from the victims of a disease so desperate 
that they are naturally willing to pay well 
auvbody who even promises a cure. 

All these things are true and to be re 
gretted to whatever degree may be one’s 
respect for medical science and its practi- 
tioners. At the same time, it should be 
remembered that the important question 
is not the delicacy and unselfishness of Dr. 


pany at all. and 
before his rei “ly 


Claims for 
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Friedmann, not whether there is too mueh 
business in his science, but whether he has 
found something that is or approaches a 
tubereulosis in all or 
few of its 


SOLE 
Weta That 
he sincerely thinks so there is no reason to 
deny, and, whatever his ethics, he 
of a seientist to make his opinion of some 
weight. At worst. he is not the first or the 
hundredth man to try to 
openly or secretly, out of a medical cis 


speciie for 
or evel a LOriIS. 


IS enough 


ake money, 
covery, and only beeause he is a 
held to be under any 
eive the world the fruit of years of labori 


ous Investigation. 


doctor 


Is he obligation to 


To the high honor of the 
sion, we all offer to 
sels of perfection and are grieved or indig- 
That 


sur 


medical profes- 


its members the coun 


nant when such counsels are rejected 
and 
prising, however, and the rewards accorded 


they should be, now then, is not 


to men whose service to their 
equalled what Dr. Friedmann 
‘an render have so often been posthumous 
alone that it were well not to b 


fellows 
claims he 


over-harsh 
in characterizing the sharpness of his look 
mnain = chanee.—New York 


' Rs ! 
out Tor the 


Times. 


One Cent a Day for Health. 


interested in the 


beige done in 


Every one has been 
wonderful work 
the constructicn of the canal. Startline as 


heen the 


Panama in 
results of the work of the 
the the 
Sanitary Department has been even more 
wonderful. Ina region noted as the most 
unhealthful in the world, in which our 
French, were unable to 
they 


hay 


eng@ieers and builders. work of 


predecessors, the 
could not keep the 
workers alive, American army surgeons, by 


succeed because 


the use of selentific facets known to all. have 


succeeded in lowering the death rate amone 


American residents far below that of 


our 
most favored American communities. Ae- 
cording to Colonel Gorgas, the chief sani- 


tary officer of the Canal Zone, the death 
rate for 1911 among 10489 Americans was 
only 4.48 per thousand. While this result 
has been mainly due to the control of yel- 
low fever and malaria, and while it is true 
that the American population consisted of 
picked individuals, largely of edueated men 
and women in the prime of life, vet even 
with all these conditions reeognized, the 
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record is a remarkable one, and is probably 
without a rival. And all this, says Colonel 
Gorgas, has been accomplished at an ex- 
pense averaging one cent per day for each 
individual. If this result ean be secured 
at this cost in the centre of a tropical 
jungle, what would not a similar expendi- 
ture do for our Ameriean cities? One 
cent a day is what the average American 
pays for a daily newspaper. It is one fifth 
the cost of one five cent cigar. It is one- 
fifth the price of a daily street-car ride. It 
is one-fifth the cost of admission to a mov- 
ing picture show. It is one-fifth of what 


we pay for a_ glass of  soda-water 
or a package of chewing gum. Who 
would say that the expenditure of this 


amount would be any burden to this rich 
and extravagant nation? And yet it is the 
cost of life itself. Is one cent a day too 
much to pay to protect the life and health 
of an American citizen ? 


Some Physiologic Aspects of Exercise. 


The indulgence in athleties as a mode of 
promoting health and physical well being 
and the rational employment of exercise as 
one of the devices of physical therapy, 
demand a thorough understanding of the 
physiologic phenomena and consequences 
attending various forms of muscular activ- 
ity. It has come to be widely recognized 
that no person should be permitted to en- 
gage in exhausting sports or unusual physi- 
eal exercises who has not a normal consti- 
tution which will insure him against pos- 
sible untoward effects of extraordinary 
effort. A eareful physical examination by 
a competent medical adviser has become 
a recognized practice In gymnasiums, sana- 
toriums and comparable institutions in or- 
der that those of weaker physique who 
may be handicapped by some bodily defect 
or particularly susceptible organ may not 
suffer damage from undue activity. When 
we inquire, on the other hand, what the 
actual physiologic consequences of exercise 
are, what functions are altered and how, it 
is not always easy to find an answer. The 
physicology, and pathology of exercise is 
a theme which largely remains to be writ- 
ten. Certain facts have forced themselves 
on our attention in an emphatic way, and 
permit of broad generalization. This is 
true, for instance, of the general response 
of the heart and the changes in the cireu- 
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lation incident to muscular activity. T 

underlying causes, the regulating mecha 

isms, the abnormal responses—all deman 
critical interpretation. And this stateme: 
applies in still larger measure to other 1 
lated phenomena such as the manifestation 
of fatigue or the escape of the organisi 
from it. 

The eareful studies of Cook and Pem 
brey of London will be weleomed in this 
connection. They have made many obser 
vations on the respiration, pulse and tem 
perature of healthy men before and after 
exercise, for the purpose of elucidating thi 
phenomena of muscular dyspnea, ‘‘second 
wind’’ and training. The mean composi 
tion of the alveolar air during rest was 
found to be 5.57 vols. per cent. of carbon 
dioxide and 14.89 of oxygen; directly after 
muscular exercise the means were 6.52 vols. 
per cent. of carbon dioxide and 14.33 of 
oxygen. 

The respiratory quotient CO, O, is 
often quoted to indicate the nature of the 
compounds consumed in the body when 
energy is liberated for various physiologic 
functions. The figures for protein, fat or 
carbohydrate combustion are distinctive 
and beused under appropriate conditions 
as an index of the character of the meta- 
bolism going on. Cook and Pembrey have 
pointed out that during vigorous muscular 
work the respiratory quotient can no longer 
be depended on to represent the resultant 
of the metabolie activities, for the rapid 
ventilation of the lungs in the dyspneic 
stage can wash earbon dioxide out of the 
blood without producing a corresponding 
increase in the absorption of oxygen. The 
quotient is thus raised as the result of the 
altered pulmonary ventilation without re- 
gard to the metabolism itself. 

The ventilation of the lungs is, of course, 
greatly augmented by exercise, and the res- 
pirations are increased in frequeney and 
amplitude. The influenee of oxygen on 
these phenomena has been the subject of 
considerable discussion in recent years. 
According to the London investigators, 
there appears to be little or no definite in- 
fluence on the volume breathed and the 
number of respirations when the subject at 
rest breathes oxygen instead of air through 
a mask and valves. It is necessary, they 
state, to take precautions to prevent the 
influence of suggestion and also to moisten 
the oxygen, which otherwise would differ 
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from the air in being dry and cool. Under 
such carefully guarded conditions, which 
ndicate the tendency of incompetent ob- 
servers to draw false conclusions, most men 
at rest cannot recognize any difference be- 
tween pure oxygen and air. After exer- 
cise the postponement of distress during 
breathing in and out of a spirometer enabl- 
ed subjeets to recognize when the latter con- 
tained oxygen. The lack of oxygen as well 
as the accumulation of carbon dioxide may 
act as a stimulus to respiration, especially 
after active exercise; but the amount of 
oxygen in the alveolar air is less affected 
under ordinary conditions of work than 
is that of carbon dioxide, so that the admin- 
istration of oxygen is regarded of value by 
(Cook and Pembrey as a rule only when the 
conditions are pathologie. 

The difference in the pulse-rate in 
healthy men are reported to range from 
47 to 90 per minute. Directly after exer- 
cise the pulse-rate may be as high as 180 
per minute. The return of the pulse to 
its rate during rest is of considerable im- 
portance. The influence of training comes 
into distinct relief in this connection. In the 
well-trained man there is a rapid recovery 
and a tendeney for the rate of the pulse to 
fall below its original value during rest ; 
in the untrained man the rate remains 
high and often irregular for some time. 
lrregularity of the pulse after exercise has 
heen observed frequently. Apart from the 
rapid decrease in the rate, Cook and Pem- 
brey have noticed that in some strong and 
well-trained men beats appear to be drop- 
ped; in untrained men the irregularity 
shows iteslf in the rate and volume of the 
pulse. It appears from the studies on 
record that an examination of the pulse 
affords the readiest means of testing the 
influence of muscular exercise, but it is 
necessary to make determinations before 
and at various periods after the work. <A 
rapid return of the pulse to its original 
frequeney during rest appears to be the 
hest indication of good accommodation and 
training; in well-trained men the return 
is so rapid that observations must be taken 
in successive periods of fifteen seconds, if 
true indications of the influence of exercise 
are to be obtained. 

It is well known that muscular exercise 
increases the temperature of the body when 
the measurement is made in the rectum or 
in the stream of urine. The values obtain- 
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ed in the mouth are not very reliable as 
indications of the internal temperature of 
the body, for the boundaries of the mouth 
are thin and-easily cooled by the air and 
by evaporation from the external skin sur- 
faces. Time has been required for the 
recognition of this physiologie rise in tem- 
perature owing to the fact that the practice 
of observing temperature in the mouth 
has been and still is so widespread. It is 
stated that the internal temperature may 
rise to 102 F. (39 C.) in perfeetly healthy 
men without provoking distress or diseom- 
fort if the body is lightly clad and there is 
no obstacle to the free evaporation of sweat. 
Only when the clothing is unsuitable or 
the muscular work is preformed in a warm, 
moist atmosphere does discomfort mani- 
fest itself. 

Cook and Pembrey maintain that the 
rise of internal temperature found in men 
well trained and in perfect health has a 
beneficial effect on the performance of mus- 
cular work. Persons work more efficiently 
when they are ‘‘warmed for their work.’’ 
There are several explanations for this 
beneficial influence: the excitability of the 
respiratory and cardiae centres is increased 
and the blood gives up its oxygen more 
readily to the tissues. 

Athletes are familiar with the phenome- 
non of **second wind,’’ the expression pop- 
ularly applied to the disappearance of the 
discomfort and dyspnea which frequently 
arise very soon after the initiation of vigor- 
ous muscular exercise. This accommoda- 
tion ean searcely be due to training; for 
in the untrained the phenomena are often 
more marked than in the trained. Any vig- 
orous and continuous muscular activity 
may produce the conditions. Experimen- 
tal analysis has led to the conclusion that 
**second wind’’ is an adjustment of the 
respiratory and circulatory systems to the 
demands of the museles for an adequate 
supply of blood. Carbon dioxide appears 
to be the chief factor in affecting the accom- 
modation.—Journal A. M. A. 


Not More Than 150,000 Out of 1,000,000 
Recorded. 

Registration and reporting of living 
eases of tuberculosis, in a manner similar 
to the reporting of other infectious dis- 
eases, is now required by the state law or 
regulation of boards of health in 33 states 
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and territories out of 53. Five years ago 
only 14 states had legislation on this sub- 
ject. 
of marked progress in the anti-tuberculosis 
movement by the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
which issues a bulletin on this subject to- 
day. Based on figures obtained from cases 
of tuberculosis reported in Cleveland, New 
York and other cities where thorough regis 
tration is employed, it is estimated that for 
every death from consumption in- the 
United States. of which there are on an 


rhe increase is looked upon as a sign 


average 200,000 annually, there are con 
stantly more than five living cases, making 
1,000,000 in all. OF this million 
cases, It is estimated that the health author 


ities have rec 


at least 


ords of not more than 100,000 
to 150,000, or one in every eight or ten, and 
that. for th 
ed, no hos} ital, home or dispensary care 1s 
provided. Practically nothing ean be done 
to control the spread of tuberculosis in the 
unreported cases. 


-great majority of cases record- 


Of the 33 states where reporting of cases 
is required, adequate or 
plete records are kept in not more than 
elelit. 
no laws or regculations requiring the report- 
ing of tuberculosis and in 


reasonably com 


Twenty states and territories have 
most of these 
states consumption is not classified officially 
by the health communi- 
These states are: 


Delaware, 


authorities as a 
infectious disease. 


Arizona, Alaska, 


cable, 
Arkansas, 


Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North Da- 


kota, Ohio, Philippine Islands. South Da- 
kota, and Wyoming. Special laws requir- 
ing reporting and registration of tubereu 
have 
necticut, 


losis heen passed in Colorado, Con- 
District of Columbia, Kansas, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. In twenty 
other states, tuberculosis is included in the 
lists of infectious diseases that must be 
reported by physicians. 

In concluding its bulletin, The National 
Association ‘Reporting of living 
cases of tuberculosis to the local and state 
health authorities is the first requisite in 
any adequate campaign to control the dis 
No efforts to prevent the spread of 
consumption can be suecessful until the 
actual living cases are both known and 


Says: 


eas 


properly cared for.’’ 
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The Only Safe Milk? 


Medieal Health Officers, doctors, varivs 
associations and intelligent people gen 
ally are giving more serious attentior 
the problem of a pure milk supply. 

The perplexity and anxiety has iner 
ed as the difficulties have 
understood. The solution 
almost impossible, particularly since it | 
found that milk usually 
through several different from 


To consumer. 


heecome bet 
has seem 
heen passes 


rands 


While the direct campaign, the front 
! bad milk resulted thus 


attack, against 
small a flay 


in discouragingly SUCCESS, 
movement has been started that may res 
nn complete victory. 

If each of our readers will turn ti 
searchlight of his attention to a Tlomog 
nized milk, sterilized in sealed bottles, n 
heing sold by Toronto and drug 
stores under the name of Laurentia Mill 
he may learn of something to his advantag 
In fact, we do not hesitate to y 
it is possible he may find the solution of 
the milk problem. 


Yrocers 


sugevest that 


It would not be wise to make this a posi 
tive assertion. But from our personal obser 
vation and investigation find 
characteristics of this milk that 
our taking such a stand that would cause 
vou to investigate thoroughly its possibil 


we eertain 


warra 


ities. 

We believe that each unbiased investiga 
tor will be asking himself the sam 
question we have, 1.e.. 


soon 
‘Can it be possible 
that some commercial institution has quiet 
lv overcome all difficulties, without prev- 
ious announcement or publicity ?”’ 


It is claimed that homogenizing the milk, 
Which is entirely a mechanical process of 
forcing milk through a valve under great 
pressure, smashes the cream globules and 
mixes the cream fat so thoroughly with the 
milk as to render it impossible of separa- 
tion, making a homegeneous product 
throughout—in fact, what might correctls 
be termed a milk and cream emulsion; and, 
that, like all other emulsions of fat or oil. 
it is radically improved in digestibility 
over its original condition. 

It is claimed that homogenizing changes 
cow’s milk from its original coarse state of 
adaptability to the strong digestion of a 
lusty calf, into a condition as ideally fitted 
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roronto, 


May, 


o the requirements of the sensitive human 
stomach. 


If this be true, homogenizing 
ne great disadvantage and danger in the 
ise of cow’s milk for human consumption. 
This disadvantage is almost universal with 
wottle-fed amongst chil- 
lren and common even with adults. 


removes 


babies, frequent 


that this homoge- 
sterilized without any 
njurious effects on its digestibility, such 
is is commonly ascribed to ordinary cow's 
nilk. 

This milk 
and 


sult is that 


It is further claimed 


ized milk can be 


bottles, sealed air- 
The re- 
the bacteria are all killed, the 
nilk made absolutely pure and germ-proof, 
free from 
the possibility of dilution, adulteration or 
‘contamination until the bottle is opened; 
t also makes the milk non-perishable, reliev- 
the 


inconvenience and wast 


is put in 
afterwards sterilized. 


+, 1,4 
wht 


ee from all danger of disease, 


ing consumers of endless annoyance, 


unavoidable with 
ordinary cow's milk. 


We find, on trying the milk, that it has 


the flavor and consistency of thin cream, 


as well as the color. The flavor is’ pro- 
nounced and distinet, so much so that 
taste will distinguish this milk from any 
other. We understand the difference is 


aused entirely by the 


sterilizing. 


homogenizing and 


The old adage, **The proof of the pud- 
ding, ‘‘ete., should be applied to this new 
nilk. We find that a number of Toronto 
phvsicians have used the milk with 
prisingly uniform success, and that many 


sur- 


Toronto families are using it exclusively, 


as Well as the cream, which is put through 


ro | 
ie Same process, 


If homogenized-sterilized milk and eream 
n sealed bottles really provides a pure, 
‘, digestible, non-perishable, staple prod- 
will 
solve the milk problem, making one of the 
nost important of all necessary foods scien- 
tifieally fit and reliable for human use. 


We have our own opinion, you render 
the verdict. General experience is the only 
ualified jury. Realizing our obligation in 
his respect, we can do no more than ask 
hat you give this milk your most serious 
onsideration. 


sate 


it there is no use mincine words, if 
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Final Report of the English Committee 
on Tuberculosis. 


The committee appointed by the gov- 
ernment to investigate and report on the 
prevention and treatment 
issued its final report. It 
that by means of treatment and education 


of tubereulosis 
has believes 
the risk of infeetion, even from persons in 
the more acute and advanced stage of the 


disease who live in intimate contact with 
others, may be largely diminished.  Infee- 
tion is frequently disseminated by per- 


sons suffering from advanced pulmonary 
in the habit of enter- 
poor-law 


tuberculosis who are 
ing leaving 
Compulsory isolation of ¢ 


and institutions. 

rtain cases in a 
high infectivity is particularly re- 
commended when the patient’s surround- 
i such as the 


‘yy persons becoming infected. 


State ol 


nes are to increase risk of 
othe 
atic and thorough disinfection of premises 
which 
and 


earls 


Svstem- 


harbor tuberele bacilli is enjoined, 


is laid on the importanee of 


diagnosis. The 


stress 
committee beheve 
that material prosperity of the 


ity as a 


cComMun- 
reflected in a de- 
tuberculosis. and 


whole will be 
incidence of 
special 


ereased 


q + +} 
inakes reference oO ne 


for the 
tions. 


necessity 
nci- 
for town 


improvement of housing ¢ 
the 


planning and garden cities. 


and value of schemes 
Bovine Tuberculosis. 

rhe committee is of the 
the ultimate eradication of 


opinion that 
animal tuber- 
culosis is not impossible but is likely to 
be slow, and must depend on co-ordinated 
effort. Thee 
welcomes the proposed legislation dealing 
with the question of 
thinks that it should inelude the whole 
country, and should) contain provisions 
conferring special powers on local author- 
the central authority 
right of enforcement in the 
Fault by recommends 
that in the preparation of any scheme for 
the eradication of bovine tuberculosis the 
following prints should be provided for: 

1. County couneils and county borough 
councils should have powers and be re- 
quired to inspect herds, dairies and farm 
buildings. and to administer all enaet- 
ments relating thereto, their work being 
subject to adequate supervision by a cen- 
tral authority. 


and continuous ymmitte: 


milk supplies, but 


having the 
event 


ities, 
of de- 
local authorities. I 
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2. Only guaranteed tubereulin should 
be used, and facilities should be given, 
subject to such conditions as may be 
thought desirable, for the free testing of 
cows by qualified and authorized persons. 

3. Certain cows should be slaughtered 
in the interest of both the public and the 
dairy industry, the premises thoroughly 
disinfected and no tubereulous animals 
added to the herd. 

4. Measures should be uniform in ehar- 
acter, and the same prineiples should be 
applied to the whole country. 

5. The publie should be educated to ap- 
preciate the greater value of pure tubercle 
free milk and milk products. 

6. Farmers should be taught that tuber- 
culosis in cattle is infectious and not here- 
ditary. 

Children. 

The committee considers the evidence that 
children are effected through tuberculous 
milk, as well as from other sources, convine- 
ing. Additional provision is required for 
the treatment of children suffering from 
the disease including those having pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis, tuberculosis in the bones 
and joints, and glandular and other forms 
of tuberculosis. In addition to the provis- 
ion of treatment at sanatoriums and hos- 
pitals for tuberculous children mentioned 
in the interim report, there is urgent need 
for open-air treatment and edueation by 
means of open air schools (day and resi- 
dential), open air classes, ete. These in- 
stitutions should deal not only with tuber- 
culous children, but also with the large 
number of children who are suffering 
from ailments which, if neglected, would 
be likely to inerease their susceptibility to 
tuberculosis. These institutions should be 
utilized, as far as possible, to teach the 
advisability of the adoption of a practi- 
‘ally open air life in the homes of the 
children. The school medieal officer 
should be closely in touch with the family 
medical attendant, and the tuberculosis 
dispensary should as far as possible pro- 
vide the same service for children as for 
adults. Not only should there be a ecor- 
relation between the dispensary and the 
various institutions for children, but also 
the institutions for children, such as the 
school clinic, the open-air school and the 
sanatorium, should be co-related in order 
to ensure the easy transference of children 
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from one institution to another. All « 
propriate cases should be referred to | 
tuberculosis dispensary as a clearing-house 
for the confirmation of diagnosis in dou! 
ful eases, for the purpose of clinical 
cord and for treatment when require 
Children of school age fit, or likely to be- 
come fit, to receive education in a modi- 
fied form, should be referred to the school 
medical officer for education in open-air 
schools, sanatorium schools or other spe 
cial schools, or in ordinary publie elemen- 
tary schools under special care and super- 
vision. The arrangements should be such 
as to secure the co-operation of the gen 
eral practitioner. 


Some Fly Aphorisms. 


Aphorisims are much resorted to by pub- 
lie health workers. The following, dealing 
with the fly, are culled from various 
sourees :— 

‘Tt is better to screen the table and wear 
a smile than seoff at the precaution and 
wear mourning.’’ 

‘*Flies in the dining-room usually pre- 
cede nurses in the sick room.’’ 

‘*Sereens in the windows prevent crepe 
on the door.’ 

‘*‘Flies, as well as bad water, spread 
typhoid.”’ 

‘*A fly in the milk may mean a member 
of the family in the grave.’’ 

‘*A fiy has natural enemies; the most 
persistent and most effective should be 
man.’ 

‘*It costs less to buy a screen door than 
to get sick and lay off for a month.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a short haul from the garbage can 
to the dining-table via the fly route.’’ 

“Tf at first you don’t sueceed, swat, swat, 
swat again.’’ 

Flies follow filth. 

Fever follows flies. 

Swatting saves sickness. 

—Ohio Board of Health Bulletin. 


Civic Cleanliness. 


Civie cleanliness has not advanced very 


far in Canada. The town dump, with all 
its tin-eans, waste-paper, old rags and ash 
conglomerate is frequently as much a 
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publie institution as the town hall or the 
own council. For the sake of economy 
in cartage the dumps are frequently 
placed much too close to residential dis- 
triets, and civie apathy permits them to 
remain there, and to grow in bulk and un- 
sightliness. 

Garbage must be disposed of, but why 
our civie authorities should not insist up- 
m the burning up of much of the house 
waste upon the premises, either in the 
furnace or tthe kitehen stove, is some- 
thing to be marvelled at. If there were 
more domestic tidiness in Canadian towns 
and cities in the way of destruction of 
many articles of house waste by home ere- 
mation, the gross saving to the munici- 
pality would be considerable and the town 
dump would be less in evidence. 

Then, too, the ‘‘dump”’ should be super- 
vised, and men should be employed in 
burning all such materials as paper, eard- 
hoard and other boxes, disearded matting, 
ete. This would result in the saving of 
space and prevent the scattering of the 
lighter materials by wind. Further the 
destruction by fire of as much as possible 
of the material brought to the dump 
would prevent to some extent the fly nuis- 
ance from that quarter. On the completion 
of the burning operations, the health de- 
partment should insist that all garbage 
should be eovered first with a layer of 
lime, and then with elean earth, the latter 
for the depth of at least three feet. Of 
course in cities and large towns ineiner- 
ators should be installed and the dump 
should only be used as a repository for 
ashes and clean earth. Serap should be 
sold. 

The spring time is a good season to 
declare war on the town dumps and on 
filthy back yards and lanes. If the eiti- 
zens can be aroused to demand action, the 
civic officials will very soon supply it. 


Development of the House Fly. 


The eggs are deposited by the female, 
about one hundred and fifty in a batch, in 
manure or decaying organic matter. In 
a few hours, under favorable conditions, 
the eggs hateh and a small white grub 
emerges from each. Finding themselves 
in the midst of plenty, the larvae begin 
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feeding and eat until the limit of their 
first skins is reached. Growth in this 


stage is extremely rapid, and in a few 
hours the skin is split and disearded, 
while the second skin, a size larger, sup- 
plants the funetion of the first. Feeding 
is then resumed and this process is repeat- 
ed some four or five times. This is not 
only true of the house fly but of the ma- 


jority of the million kinds of inseets. Four 


or five molts is the common number be- 
fore the grub or eaterpillar is full-grown 
and the next stage begun. In the ease of 
the fly—unlike butterflies or moths—the 
last larval skin is not east, but dries and 
forms the pupal ease. I wish to emphasize 
the faet that the larval stage in inseets is 
the season of growth, and is, moreover, 
the only period of growth and that after 
this stage is passed the insect never grows 
any more in bulk. Thus the next stage 
after the larva is known as the pupa or 
the chrysalis, and this is devoted entirely 
to development. In the house fly develop- 
ment is very rapid, and is preceded by a 
process of dissolution, for if a pupa-case 
be broken open a short time after pupation 
it will be found that there are no signs 
whatever of organs such as legs, wings, 
or even mouth-parts. A yellowish milky 
fluid will be found, and from this the eom- 
plete adult fly is: developed, under opti- 
mum conditions, in less than a week. Thus 
from the time the egg is laid until the 
emergence of the adult fly less than fifteen 
days may elapse.—C. K. Brain. Monthly 
Bulletin, Ohio State Board of Health. 


Physicians as Unpaid Pedlers of Nostrums 


One of the most disheartening features 
of the fight against the proprietary evil 
within the profession is the slowness with 
which physicians awake to their respon- 
sibilities in the matter. It is a notorious 
fact, familiar to physician and advertis- 
ing man alike, that the simplest and 
cheapest way to introduce a nostrum to 
the publie is through the instrumentality 
of the medical profession. Ever since 
the birth of the proprietary evil in this 
country, shrewd manufacturers have per- 
suaded doctors to act as unpaid pedlers 
for their wretched nostrums andi to be- 
come particeps criminis in the exploit- 
ation of such wares. 








Nostrums and the Insurance Act: Large 
Decrease in Sales. 


As anticipated, one oud effecr of the 
insurance act has been to curtail consid- 
erably the sale of nostrums as well as of 
simple remedies for minor ailments which 
are stocked by practically all pharma- 
cists. Naturally when an unlimited supply 
of medicine ean be obtained without 
charge on the prescription of an insurance 
physician, people are not willing to pur- 
chase remedies of any kind. In the past 
it has been common to resort to pharma- 
cists to save the payment of physicians’ 
bills. The deereasing demand 
trums has been noted especially in indus- 
trial centers where a large proportion of 
the population are insured. Some phar- 
inacists estimate the decrease in the sale 
of proprietary remedies at 20 per cent. ; 
the experience of others is that it is much 
larger. In some working-class centers the 
nature of the pharmacist’s business has 
been almost completely ehanged, and in 
many pharmacies, where the amount of 
dispensing was formerly negligible. sixty 
or seventy preseriptions, and in some even 
one hundred or mere, are dispensed daily. 


for nos- 


The Value of Open Air Schools in Fight- 
ing Tuberculosis. 

S. Bernheim and H. P. Graneher esti- 
mate that about 15 per cent. of the ehild- 
ren of school age have some form of tuber- 
Many of these are early and cur- 
able Open air schools should be 
established for these and should include 
all sickly children and those with heredit- 
ary alcoholism or syphilis. A few such 
schools have been established by private 
initiative, and the gain in health and men- 
tal activity on the part of the children 
has shown them to be means of fighting 
tubereulosis worthy of adoption by the 
state. It is remarkable further that 
while the hours of study are shorter and 
much of the time is devoted to physical ex- 
ercise and manual training, yet the pupils 
keep up in their scholastie studies with 
those in indoor schools, in addition to 


culosis. 


cases. 


making marked gains in weight and gen- 
eral health. 
culose, 


Revue Internat. de la Tuber- 
1912. 
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Fresh Air Open Schools. 


The first open-air school in Kentue 
for tuberculous children was opened 
Lexington on the roof of the new Lineo 
school building, Mareh 17. 


Hints on Health. 


Sir John Coekburn, at the Royal San 
tary Institute recently, said that healt 
was very closely akin to holiness, and thei 
derivation was identical. Moses was the firs 
Medical Officer of Health. The importan 
element conducive to personal health was 
fresh air, and yet every day that funda 
mental axiom was violated in our 
and railway carriages. The ordinary bed 
Was quite insanitary.  Everyvom 
should sleep with the windows open. Fres! 
air and moving air was requisite to health 
and above all was an antidote to consump 
tion. He did not believe in the notion that 
all that was wanted was to keep the sir 
moving by fans. It was arrant 
for fresh air was necessary. Deep breath 
ing through the nose was another neces 
sary thing. THe wanted to make a crusade 
against ladies’ veils. There was nothing 
more beautiful than the human face divine 
and vet these veils had awful spots, which 
nade the ladies look as if they had black 
(Laughter.) The fearful grimaces 
that ladies who wore veils had to have re- 
course to in time led to the deterioration 
of the features. (Laughter.) In conelu- 
sion, Sir John made an attack on sleeping 
in sheets and also on wearing night attire. 
Just a night cap.’’ he said, was all that 
was required to be worn in bed, for the 
house would not be burnt down every night 
and then it was advantageous to have the 
minimum of clothes to escape in. (Laugh- 
ter.) Let no one despise the hot water 
hottle.  (Laughter.) It was ridiculous 
nonsense to suggest that people should walk 
with their feet turned out, that was the 
very way to make them flat-footed. Poets 
and philosophers might live on a vegetable 
diet, but it was necessary for those engaged 
in polities and who had to encounter in 
deadly enmity their fellow-men and rais: 
the worst passions of which they were ecap- 
able, to have a carnivorous diet. (Laugh- 
ter.) Weak tea was the best and _ least 
harmful of all drink. 
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The Nam Family. 


The second memoir issued by the eugen- 
- record office gives the results of a family 
ne-er-do-wells that originated, so far as 
study showed, in Massachusetts about 
(50. Soon after 1800 this family began 
inhabit the jails, asylums, and poor- 
uses In a certain rural district in New 
ork. The farmers of this neighborhood 
ve had to bear the expense of caring for 
defectives in this family since 
1830. 


large 
out 
A certain portion of them migrated to 
and the investigators followed 
ip those branches with a view of discover 
ing whether the new environment would 
bring the stock up to standard. 


\linnesoté 


The report quotes an old history as say- 
ing of the Nam who started the strain: 

‘He is one of a set of vagabonds by the 
name of Nam who lived in the mountains. ’’ 
One of the **jonorant, 
alcoholic, irraseible, and indolent.”’ 

‘One son emigrated to New York, 
hought 160 land, and there, in 
Is10, built a log eabin which was occupied 
until 1880 and is still standing. This log 
cabin may justly be called ‘the Cradle of 
Nam Hollow,’ for every one born in this 
cabin has been socially inadequate and has 
helped to swell the number of degenerates 
who give this place its character.”’ 

The conclusions quoted below are based 
upon a study of 1,795 individuals, of whom 
852 were descended from the original Nam. 
The cost of this family is estimated at 
$1,411,000. 

The non-social traits in this family are 
indolenee, aleoholism and licentiousness. 

The eugenie principles of laziness are as 
follows: ‘When both parents are industri- 
ous, 90 per cent. of the children are in- 
dustrious; when both parents are indolent, 
76.9 per cent. of the children are indolent. 

“Two lazy parents may become the 
founders of industrious strains, but indo- 
lent strains arise chiefly, if not exclusively, 
hy marirage with indolent persons.”’ 


SOS is described as 


aeres of 


Aleoholism is extraordinarily high—ss 
per cent. of the females and 90 per cent. of 
the males. ‘‘Where both parents were al- 


coholies every child became alcoholic. 
Where one parent was alcoholic and the 
other possessed self-control the offspring 


who were alcoholics ranged from 50 to 75 
per eent.”’ 
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A study of the cousin marriages in this 
strain, where the bad predominated, showed 
consequences of infant mortality, imbecil- 
itv, feeble mindedness, and other defects 
fearful to contemplate. 

On the possibility of improving the strain 
by improving the environment the authors 
Say : 

‘*Placing out in better families and asv- 
lum life give a veneer of culture and tend 
to strengthen the sex impulses, but that 
effect is uncertain and frequently discour- 
agingly slight.”’ 

As to the effects of the migration to Min- 
nesota, one report Says: 

‘The Nams were of the inefficient, worth- 
less sort, not lazy and not criminal. None 
of them was ever arrested exeept for drunk- 
enness. ”’ 

Another report says of the second Minne- 
sota generation: 

‘They are inefficient and alcoholie.”” 

The general conclusion as to the emi- 
grants is that they have the same mental 
traits as those that remained in New York 
State. 

A general conclusion is that it is thre 
times as expensive to maintain the off- 
spring of a degenerate couple as it is to 
segregate the original pair and maintain 


them in idleness.—Dr. W. A. Evans. 


A Senility Toxin. 


The old-age theory of Metehnikoff seems 
to he advanced by the recent work of one 
of his pupils. The intestinal bacteria sup- 
posed to bring on senility secrete certain 
toxins, and one of these, called indol, has 
been isolated, and used for certain experi- 
ments. Injections of a small fraction of 
a grain were followed by surprising effects 
in guinea pigs. Not only did selerosis or 
hardening of the chief artery soon begin, 
but the brain tended to harden, and symp- 
toms of age were also noted in the liver, 
kidneys and other organs. 


Longevity in Mexico. 
From The Mexican Herald. 

The approaching visit to Chicago of a 
Blackfoot Indian, whose age, well authenti- 
cated, is 131 years, has been noted in our 
news columns. It is an interesting fact 
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that the most remarkable instances of long- 
evity among the inhabitants of the New 
World are chronicled of the aborigines. 
This holds good both of North and South 
America. Especially great are the ages 
attained by Indians dwelling in the high. 
land tropics, a fact noted by the observant 
Baron von Humboldt, and by scores of 
other travellers and explorers. 


About two decades ago Gen. William 
Palmer of the famous Palmer-Sullivan com- 
bination who built the national railroad 
from Laredo to this capital, discovered in 
the State of Vera Cruz an Indian peon 
working in the field, who gave his age as 
135 years. Now, usually, venerable In- 
dians guess at their age, but in this case 
there was no mistake, for Gen. Palmer had 
the parish register searched, and the entry 
of the man’s baptism was found. The In- 
dian had many descendants, and one son 
more than 100 years old assisted his father 
in his labors. 


Some years ago President Diaz, during a 
visit to the State of Jalisco, encountered 
a veteran of the War of Independence, a 
man of Indian blood, who fought under 
the patriot Morelos, and was at the time 
when Gen. Diaz met him 127 years old. 
He had much to tell the President of those 
early campaigns. 


Cases of Indian centenarians are almost 
too common to attract remark. But that 
of a certain Indian of the State of Michoa- 
ean, who, according to Morelia papers of 
not so many years ago, had reached the 
astonishing age of 165 is worth noting. He 
was laborer who worked 
almost up to the day of his death, and 
had been married several times, leaving 
ereat-grandchildren and grandchildren. 
This man’s age is the highest yet chronicled 
in North America. 


deseribed as a 


There is a Mexican saying to the effect 
that when the Indian’s hair grows white 
the white man has already disappeared. 
The superior longevity of the Indian is, we 
think, rightly attributed to his frugality, 
his life in the open air, and his inherited 
lack of ‘‘nerves.’’ His mind is not swept 


by gusts of emotion and he preserves his 
serenity under all cireumstances. 
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Daugerous Athletics. 
When Benjamin Franklin’ went jo 


work as a journeyman printer in London 
he found that all of his fellow-work«:s 
were beer guzzlers. They told him tl: it 
they could not be strong men unless th 
drank strong liquor. It was a comme 
fallacy. We smile at it to-day, but it 
quired a demonstration to overthrow it j 
Franklin’s time. He drank no aleoho! 
liquors and ate Httle besides bread, but 
showed his companions that he could lilt 
the heavy forms with much more ease thai 
they could. On the strength of the demon- 
stration he gained several converts to t! 
total abstinence idea. 

To-day we have some beliefs and support 
them with arguments that may be as fa! 
lacious as that of the London printers. One 
of these is that college and school athletics 
of the kind which require violent exercise 
or struggle to the limit of strength and 
endurance promote health and strength. 
It has not been as easy to demonstrate 
that this is not true as it was for Franklin 
to diseredit aleohol as a strength builder. 
The Government gathers no athletic statis- 
ties. 

Nevertheless, we have some light on the 
subject. The head of the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery has recently made a re- 
port to the secretary of the navy as to the 
respective health conditions of the Anna- 
polis graduates who did and who did not 
gain emblems as athleties. 

He found that of the men still in the 
service whose records show present illness 
of one sort or another, 187 were non-ath- 
letics, as against 198 who were eminent 
in sports and games. Among the maladies 
or disabilities to which the latter are by 
\0 per cent. more subject than the former 
are hardening of the arteries, heart disease 
of four kinds, gastrie disturbances, albumi- 
nuria, general ill-health, obesity and tuber- 
culosis, and various traumatic lesions as 
well. 

There is other testimony. It is the 
steady swing of the blacksmith’s hammer 
that develops his arm, rather than spas- 
modie and violent exercise. The boy who 
milks cows develops a strong grip in his 
fingers because of the regular exercise of 
the muscles, and not by exerting his full 
strength. 

Physical culture, therefore, rather than 
athletics, develops the muscles, promotes 
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health and prolongs life. If the ordinary 
school and college athleties were replaced 
with courses in physieal culture, there is 


TRIPURE 


Water is called the universal solvent, and 
it is easily shown that water ranks first of 
all liquids in dissolving various substances. 

Water is classified by its solvent action, 
and as the amount of matter in solution 
increases, the greater is its impurity. On 
this basis, we are able to compile the fol- 
lowing comparative table, indicating the 
total solids stated in grains per gallon: 
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reason to think good health and the happi- 
ness that follows from it would be more 
abundant. 


WATER. 


present, the water is rendered unfit for 
drinking purposes, in fact, very often pots- 
onous. This organie matter frequently con- 
tains bacteria, typhoid fever germs, ete., 
the contamination often coming from sew- 
age. 

In all drinking water it is essential that 
this contaminated organic matter be de- 
stroyed. Many systems and methods have 


Table 1. 
‘*'Tripure’’ 
Sea. Mineral Spring Well. River. Rain. Distilled. 
2227 20 to 1000 5-500 4-150 3-10 0 


While the solids in solution in these 
waters are generally obtained from the soil 
through which the water percolates, a vital 
distinction should be made relative to the 
solids in solution, viz.: organic matter and 
mineral (inorganic) matter. 

In most water supplies for cities (some 
of which are filtered river or lake water), 
any small amount of inorganie matter 1s 
not necessarily considered very injurious, 
but when even a very small amount of in- 
organic matter of putrescent character is 

picid ln ond - 


a — 





been and are used to accomplish this result. 
An examination of these will prove of in- 
terest. 

Filtration. 


First and most common is filtration. Tnis 
is generally accomplished through large 
sand filters, often in conjunction with a 
coagulant, such as alum. Slow sand iiltra- 
tion does not remove all the organie matter 
and baeteria, as shown in Table 2 of an- 
alyses of various city water supplies. 


an alsa ORES 
Table 2. 


Table of Analyses of Water Supplied to Various Cities. 
Paris per Million. 


Compared with ‘‘Tripure’’ 


: 





Alb 
Ammonia. 

Free 
Ammonia. 
Chlorine in 


New York ....... 0.126 0.017 1.80 
*Philadelphia ... 0.100 0.010 3.20 
*Boston . ... 0.319 0.006 4.10 
Hoboken ....... 0.060 0.015 5.60 
Brooklyn ...... 0.085 0.100 3.50 
TRIPURE Dis- 

tilled Water .... 0 0 


*Filtered. 


Chlorides. 


Distilled Water. 





> % os 30 26 
w+ So = S = 3 
a> o a> mS 
#e EA == a 
VAL 7, Sz z= 
oS Ms 
0.080 0.003 4.24 454 
0.258 0 6.00 312 
0.106 0.0001 3.10 148 
0.100 0.002 6.61 230 
6.000 0 4.00 468 
0 0 0 0 
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By consulting this table it is evident that 
filtration does not completely remove min- 
eral, organic matter or bacilli from water. 
Household filters often render water more 
impure after filtration through them than 
before. The stone filters one sees at times, 
where the water is caused to drip through 
fine-grained sandrock or similar material 
act as mere strainers, and are absolutely 
unreliable. Currier has demonstrated that 
some filters after use for even a single day 
furnish a filtrate containing five hundred 
times as many germs as the unfiltered 
water. The author himself has seen house- 
hold filters of many types so seriously con- 
taminated that water by passage through 
them was rendered worse, and yet such 
appliances are in full use and greatly 
trusted on account of the clearness and ap- 
parent purity of the water received from 
them. 

Filters once polluted serve as a breeding 
ground for bacteria. 


Chemical Precipitation. 


The ordinary method for this is to form 
a coagulant by the addition of alum or 
aluminum sulphate to the water, which 
precipitates aluminum hydrate in a floeeu- 
lent condition; this is supposed to collect 
all the impurities in the water, and this 
settling, the clear water ean be drawn off 
or filtered. Many other chemicals are used 
in place of alum, but this method does not 
effect a complete softening of the water, 
nor does it remove all the bacteria even 
after a complete precipitation and a final 
filtration. 


Sterilization. 


Sterilizing is simply boiling the water 
This method of purification has many de- 
cided objections, in fact, nothing is accom- 
plished but the more or less destruction of 
germ life. As it requires a temperature of 
266 deg. F., extending over a period of 
many hours, to complete the destruction of 
germ life, this method proves itself insuffi- 
cient, as such a temperature is never 
reached in boiling water under atmospheric 
conditions. 

Let it be supposed that ideal conditions 
existed and that the bacteria contained in 
the water were destroyed; all the dead 
germs would still remain in the water and 
would, in turn, set up germs of putrefac- 
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tion. Sterilization cannot remove mitral 
or organic matter and the water is reni ved 
flat in taste, due to the loss of air by 
boiling. 


Ozonation. 


In this method Ozone is introduced © ito 
water to oxidize the organic matter. I! ‘90 
small an amount of Ozone is used, on). a 
portion of the organic matter is acted uy on. 
Even if the proper amount of Ozone \: re 
used this method has the same objection as 
sterilization, namely, that the germs, ‘lie 
mineral and the organie matter still rem:in 
in the water, nothing being removed. 


Distillation. 

Distillation properly performed renders 
water free from all impurities. The tripure 
System of distillation effeets a complete 
purification producing a water free from 
organic and mineral matter and all bacteria. 
The raw water, being converted into steam 
or vapor, frees itself from all matters that 
were in solution or suspension. This vapor 
being condensed in block tin coated tubes 
gives a product free from all contamina- 
tion. 

Ordinary distilled water is insipid with 
a more or less steamy taste. By the Tripure 
System this is overcome, and the water ren- 
dered sweet and palatable by a patented 
process of aeration which takes place prior 
to condensation. 

The distilled water produced by this sys- 
tem ean be recommended as being of the 
highest purity. 

There is no apparatus that produces a 
pure aerated distilled water under such 
favorable conditions as the Tripure Water- 
Still. 


Wileyisms. 


My idea of conservation is not the 
hoarding of wealth, but the wise use of 
wealth. 

I don’t want to go through life with 
cold feet simply to have my son come 
after and keep his warm. 

Hetty Green ate onions to keep report- 
ers away; it takes more than onions to 
keep the reporters away. 


The advantage of my poems is that they 
are better than the other fellow’s and I 
don’t publish them, so nobody is hurt. 
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\ lie is an abomination to the Lord and 
a very pleasant help in the time of need. 


There are four kinds who ride in street 
cuis in Washington—the workers, the 
clerks, the shirkers and the smirkers; the 
siuirkers go to see what the others are 
doing, 

Ten thousand sit in the chairs 
vhile 80,000,000 stand up. 


One of the most nutritious 
wheat flour and it 
hardest things to get. 


easy 


foods is 
ig one of the 


vhole 


a 


No man ean earn $1,000,000—he may 
get it legally, but he can’t earn it. 


One half the children of this country 
are starving. This is true of the rich as 
well as the poor. 

The prineipal industry of Salt Lake is 
eating—everybody’s doing it. 

Utah has the longest-lived people and 
the healthiest. 


Good cooks would stop the divorcee mills. 
| wish we had more cook stoves and fewer 
planos. 


If I were a fat steer I could not pass 
from one state to another without being 
examined to ascertain if I were in good 
health, but being only a fat man I can go 
anywhere unmolested. 


Is a sheep worth more than a citizen of 
Utah?—and yet you spend more money 
io keep away things that kill sheep than 
vou do to keep away things that kill 
people. 


We live about forty-four years in this 
country when we ought to live eighty- 
eight. 


A community that permits a single citi- 
zen to die of avoidable disease is a mur- 
derer. 


Sanitary Surveys. 


One of the hopeful signs is the growth 
of health organizations among the people 
at large. As physicians are engrossed in 
the study of health and disease, naturally 
they were first to see the importance of 
preventive medicine and, in its develop- 
ment, have been the pioneers. Along its 
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technieal sides they will retain most of 
this leadership, but as the sociologic as- 
pects come into increasing importance, in 
increasing measure both the leadership 
and the work will be undertaken by so- 
ealled laymen. That has been the history 
of the movement in other countries and 
will be in ours. 


One of the demonstrations of this ten- 
dency is the organization, two years ago, 
of the National Health league of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
North America. 


It occurred to a group of men that an 
organization to prevent disease was pretty 
closely related to the work for ‘‘museles 
mind and morals, too,’’ of the Y.M.C.A. 
The organization is open to any one caring 
to join, whether he is a member of the Y. 
M. C. A. or not. The dues are $1 a year. 


During 1912 every member was given 
free a copy of Woods Hutehinson’s ‘‘Pre- 
ventable Diseases’’ and one of Hall’s ‘‘ Re- 
production and Sex Hygiene.’’ In addition 
each member received a set of pamphlets 
entitled ‘‘The Injury of Tobaceo,’’ 
‘*Youth,’’ ‘‘Developing Into Manhood,’’ 
and ‘‘The Social Evil,’’ a series of home 
exercises in ecard form for sedentary men, 
and the monthly bulletin. 


The league owns and lends, at cost of 
earriage only, eight sets of lantern slides 
on personal and publie hygiene and two 
moving picture films—one on flies, the 
other on consumption. 


In the main, the funetion of the league 
is to edueate individuals in right living, in 
the art of keeping well. Several times it 
has undertaken sanitary surveys of cities 
and towns. One of these was of Toronto, 
Canada, and another of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. Just how useful a survey may be is 
largely determined by the skill of its plan- 
ning. In consequence the league has an 
official whose duty it is to projeet and 
plan local surveys by the members of loeal 
leagues. What better work could a loeal 
league do than to make a sanitary survey 
of its town or village? A sanitary survey 
by a health league is easy in a town or 
village, but different in a large city. In 
large cities the better plan is to take some 
one subject, sanitation, for instance. 
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Hamburg Children Help Clean Streets. 


The proposed campaign by Street Clean- 
ing Commissioner Edwards and Health 


Commissioner Lederle to clean out the rub- 
bish from the tenements here, says the 
New York ‘‘Times,’’ has attracted atten- 
tion to the methods of cleaning houses 
adopted by the important cities of Europe. 


In no European town, perhaps, are the 
methods more interesting than in the 
thriving German city of Hamburg where 
earefully trained children ‘help to keep 
the city beautiful. Writing from that 
place, United States Consul Robert P. 
Skinner says that the Mayor of one of the 
large cities of Ohio who visited Hamburg 
was much impressed with the important 
part performed by the children in keep- 
ing the city clean. He departed from the 
city, Mr. Skinner says, econvineed that the 
cleaning of streets and sidewalks in Ger- 
many was a mueh lighter task than in 
cities of the same size in the United States, 
because of the orderly habits of the people 
themselves. 


‘*Suction street-sweeping devices,’’ con- 
tinues Mr. Skinner, ‘‘are practically un- 
known in Germany. Hamburg itself owns 
horse-drawn sweepers only, although for 
about nine months two electric 
sweepers have been in use. 


motor 
These, how- 
ever, do not yet belong to the city, and 
are being employed experimentally. They 
have not given satisfaction and have been 
under repair more than three months. 
These motor-driven sweepers fail to work 
well in this city, beeause the pavements, 
as a rule, are not very smooth, and the 
mechanism of the sweepers is deranged by 
the shaking it receives. Recently the front 
wheels of these sweepers have been pro- 
vided with rubber tires, and they have 
worked more satisfactorily. 

‘“‘The Hamburg street-cleaning depart- 
ment cleans, and when necessary, sprinkles 
all city streets, makes repairs, maintains 
relief stations. removes dust. garbage, and 
waste matter generally from streets. 
houses, wharves, ships, and markets, and 
operates also a garbage-burning plant. At 
present the department cleans 1290 streets 
with their adjacent sidewalks, having a 
length of 291.4 miles. The roadways elean- 
ed cover about 5.656.970 square yards, and 
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the side walks about 4,177,990 square ya 
The work is carried on under the su; 
vision of twelve superintending estab! 
ments. Thirty main thoroughfares . 
cleaned six times weekly at night 
means of rotary brooms and all ot 
streets, with few exceptions, twice wi 
ly. In the centre of the city the str 
are also cleaned six times weekly during 
the day, and in other parts of the city f 
times weekly during the day. 


‘*Asphalt street surfaces require m 
attention than others as they becosie 
slippery and are looked after by speci- 
ally trained men. They are swept and 
drenched with water, and, in i¢y weather 
are sprinkled with pebbles. Of late, coim- 
plaints have been made by the owners of 
motor ears that these pebbles damage thie 
tires of their vehicles so that now this 
material is strewn only when strictly 
necessary. The pebbles used are mud free 
and from one-fifth to two-fifth inch in dia- 
meter. In 1910, 865.85 cubie yards of the 
pebbles were utilized. The Hamburg 
Street Cleaning Department owns 50 
cleaning machines, 54 snow plows, 101 
water waggons, 100 garbage carts (for 
waste from private houses) 60 garbage carts 
(for waste from ships, quays, ete.), 850 
snow wheelbarrows, and 321 
wheelbarrows. 


e 


garbage 


‘*Night work begins at midnight and 
ends when the streets are in order. Twelve 
squads work under the direction of twelve 
different posts. These posts are in charge 
of an inspector for day work and a 
sub-inspector for night work. The 
jurisdiction of each post is divided into 10 
sub-divisions, so that in the event of em- 
ergeney work can be taken up simultane- 
ously at a moment’s notice at 120 differ 
ent points. First the broom machines, of 
which there are 26, sweep the roadways, 
while the sidewalks are cleaned at the 
same time by special men. Another squad 
follows the sweepers to heap up the dirt 
swept to the roadside, and, finally carts 
and garbage wagons follow. The night 
work never lasts more than eight hours. 
Householders are required to burn all gar- 
bage possible and to store the rest in sheet 
iron cans with covers, which are deposited 
on the edge of the sidewalk twice a week. 
not before 9 p.m. The cans are emptied 
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the garbage gatherers and must be 
ken in from the sidewalk by the house- 


holders before 8 a.m. 


‘Day work begins at 6 a.m. and con- 
nues until 6 p.m., except with the men 
ho work on the asphalt streets, who re- 
ain on duty until 7 p.m. <A two-hour in- 
rmission is allowed at noon. Recently 
ten small iron boxes and ten wire-netting 
paper boxes have been placed on trial in 
different parts of the city to facilitate the 
work of the street cleaning department. If 
hey answer the purpose satisfactorily a 
large number will be provided hereafter. 


‘‘On some streets it is also the prac- 
tice, where there is a sufficient grade to 
enable the water to carry off the waste 
matter through the gutters, simply to 
scour the roadway with a strong stream of 
water. 


‘“*At the garbage-burning plant of the 
city in 1900 the following quantities of 
material were burned: House garbage, 73,- 
176 tons; wharf garbage, 4.216 tons; ship 
varbage, 3.360 tons; market waste, 680 
tons; waste delivered by private persons 
and public institutions, 1,541 tons; total 
82.973 tons. From these quantities of 
waste matter the city obtained 44,987 tons 
of cinders and 675 tons of old metal, all of 
whieh had a substantial commercial value. 


“The regular Hamburg street cleaning 
foree consists of 800 to 900 men, but as 
snowstorms are frequent in winter, it is 
often necessary to increase the force to as 
many as 3.500 men with the utmost celer- 
itv. A situation of this kind is met in the 
following manner: Not later than the 
month of October the street-cleaning de- 
partment distributes to all laborers apply- 
ing for them at the proper registry office 
a card stating where the applicant is to 
report for work in the event of heavy 
snowfall. When the need presents itself, 
men holding cards of this kind obtain em- 
ployment first. They are paid as much as 
$2.50 per day, the standard rate being 2.4 
cents per barrow load of snow removed. 
However, those who fill the barrows are 
paid at the rate of eight cents per hour. 
Barrows are used if the snow has to be 
transported not more than 820 feet. In 
other cases, carts of 2.61 cubie yards’ capa- 
city are employed.’’ 
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Payment of Insurance Policies. 


The National 
Association (an 
stated in previous letters, by physicians 
who decided to work the insurance act at 
the time the British Medical Association 
endeavored to prevent this) has held a 
meeting presided over by Dr. Lauriston 
Shaw, who resigned from the couneil of 
the British Medical Association on the de- 
cision not to work the act. The confer- 
ence expressed satisfaction at the decision 
of the commissioners that no further 
wholesale ‘‘signing on’’ of insured per- 
sons would be required. Physicians were 
urged to give the suggested card system a 
careful and thorough trial. It was resolv- 
ed that further experience must be gained 
before it could be decided how many in- 
sured persons each physician could treat. 
The opinion was emphasized that at the 
termination of the present quarter all 
moneys for medieal benefit should be allot- 
ted to the practitioners then on the panel 
in proportion to the number of insured 
persons on each physician’s list, regard 
heing had to the date at whieh the physi- 
cian joined the panel. It was urged that 
after the first quarter the allotment of 
persons who had not chosen their physi- 
cian could be earried out by a sub-com- 
mittee appointed by the panel practition- 
ers of each district, in accordance with a 
previously approved scheme. The meet- 
ing considered it imperative that medical 
representatives on insurance committees 
and on the advisory committee should use 
their influence to limit the number of offi- 
cially recognized institutes and dispen- 
saries, and to seeure constant supervision 
in order to insure compliance with the 
regulations. The provision of medieal at- 
tendance for persons on holiday and also 
for those away from their own area while 
ill or convalescent was discussed. Reso- 
lutions was passed that no deduetions 
should be made from the funds at present 
available for medical benefit for the pur- 
pose of meeting any deficiency arising in 
particular cases, but that a separate and 
additional fund should be provided by the 
government for the payment of attend- 
ance on migratory insured persons. <A 
resolution was also passed urging praeti- 
tioners on the panel to consider the for- 


Insuranee Practitioners’ 


association formed, as 
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mation of a pension fund by means of 
contributions to be deducted at the 
souree, 


Edvcaticn in Sex Hygiene and Prophy- 
laxis. 


Recognition of the pre-eminent respon- 
sibility of our profession in the field of 
preventive medicine has resutled in many 
lines ina marked awakening of physicians 
to their obligations as leaders and teach- 
of keeping well. The 
essence of preventive medicine is eduea- 
tion, and physicians, by virtue of their 
training. experience and of right 
ought to be leaders and teachers. Yet un- 
til within a few years their responsibili- 


ers In the science 


ideals, 


ties were not recognized in the lnportant 
fields of the prevention of venereal disease 
and edueation in the hygiene of sex. 

The earlier policy of silence and repres- 
sion in regard to matters is fast 
changing not only on our part but on the 
part of parents and educators. The sinis- 
ter menace of venereal disease can hardly 
be overestimated. The late Dr. Prinee A. 
Morrow, who has done such excellent 
work in arousing public opinion to the 
dangers and moral issues of these diseases, 
states that in the United States annually 
770,000 males reach early matueity. If the 
experience of the past is a sa*e criterion, 
at least 60 per cent., or 450,000 of these 
young men, will at some time become in- 
fected with venereal disease, 20 per cent. 
before the age of 22, 50 per cent. before 
25, and over 80 per cent. before they pass 
30. This is the morbidity among males 
reaching 16 in any one vear. Each suc- 
ceeding year adds a similar group to the 


aggregate. 


these 


Syphilis and gonorrhea undoubtedly 
surpass in prevalence all other infectious 
combined, and their immediate 
and disabling effects fall most heavily on 
the most active and productive period of 
life. Morrow lays to gonococeus infection 
alone 80 per cent. of all deaths from in- 
flammatory diseases peculiar to women, 75 
per cent. of all special operations on wo- 
men, and over 60 per cent. of all the work 
done by gynecologists; 50 per cent. or 
more of these infected women are left ir- 
remediably sterile besides the number 


diseases 
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whose offspring are still-born, premat 
weakly, diseased or mentally defect 
These figures may be too high, but »: 
ably not. 


Considering the terrible ravages 
these diseases and their wide prevale: 
preventive and prophylactic measu 
have been woefully inadequate. The 
munity and state assume immense burd 
in the eare of victims of such conditi 
as deaf-mutism. mental defectiven 
tabes, general paralysis, blindness a 
many others. Yet the prevention ot! 
large percentage of conditions 
prevention of syphilis and gonorrhea 1 
ceives but meager attention. If ‘nhor 
plague had but a fractional percentage 
the ineidence of these diseases all lian 
would be joined to drive it out Chol 
in a civilized country to-day is no suc! 
social and national menace as venereal dis 
ease. We appropriate great stums to fight 
certain epidemie diseases and to maintain 
a rigid quarantine against them, but w 
are only now beginning to wage prophy- 
lactic warfare against diseases which ar 
as dangerous as any epidemie disease and 
far more dangerous than many. 


these 


There are various points of attack in this 
problem and various closely related pro- 
blems, such for instance as prostitution in 
its various aspects, the proper regulation 
of divorce, physical and mental require- 
ments for marriage, control of the dis- 
semination of pornographie — literature, 
plays, moving pictures, ete. But there is 
one point of attack in combating the 
spread of venereal disease which is just- 
lv regarded by many experienced workers 
as the most vital and strategic, and this 
is the education of the young. There has 
been an upheaval in pedagogie and social 
sentiment in the last few years regarding 
the question of sex-teaching in home, 
school and college. Conventional preju- 
dice against such teaching is giving way 
rapidly, and results are already beginning 
to appear. Edueators are coming to be- 
lieve that these subjects have a rational 
and vital place in the educational system. 


Members of our profession have an in- 
herent and unique responsibility in furth- 
ering this educational work, and every 
physician can participate either privately 
or publiely. Modern social sentiment de- 
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uds a new style of treatment and a new 
nt of view in considering venereal dis- 
e, and it behooves the physician to be 
ader in this great work.—Journal Am- 
‘an Medieal Association. 


Garbage Reduction. 

The idea prevails generally that when 

rhage is sorted over the articles reeov- 

ed will be of great value. As a matter 

fact, the picking over of rubbish searcely 
pays the expense of picking even with the 
arket of a large city at hand and where 
ise is made of the cheapest labor. The 
picking over of does not pay. 
ones and cans are the only two objects 

pays to go after. 


garbage 


The use of the reduction metiod requires 
that garbage be kept separate. It 
ally means a long haul. The pure garbage 
is more offensive than the mixtures com- 
monly disposed of by the destructor 
method. This method ean make use of old 
and stale garbage. 


gener- 


Pig feeding requires 
fresh garbage and thus, indirectly, is a fre- 
quent service promoted. Garboge reduction 
can make use of stale garbage, and thus, 
indirectly, is infrequent garbage collection 
promoted. 
Those 
the 
odor 


are the only 
method. It can be 
and without 


disadvantages of 
operated without 
nuisance. The soluble 
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odorous can be washed out of the 
smoke and those that are insoluble can he 
burned. Its great advantage is that next 
to the pig feeding method it is the most 
economieal. 


LaSeS 


The greatest value in garbage is its food 
value. That value is abstracted by pig 
feeding. The next greatest value is tiie 
fat and fertilizer value. That value is 
abstracted by reduction. In the reduction 
method the garbage is roasted to drive off 
the water. The fat is then extraeted by 
percolation with naphtha and the residue 
is dried and ground into fertilizer stock. 
The grease is sold for soap and allied pur- 
poses and the fertilizer stock is mixed with 
chemicals to make different brands of com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

As no city has enough money, as the 
complaints of poor garbage collection ser- 
vice are constantly met with the plea 
that there is not money enough, no city of 
large size is justified in foregoing the pro- 
fits from garbage reduction. However, a 
garbage reduction plant is expensive to 
build. It has seemed to me that somewhere 
around 150,000 inhabitants was the proper 
dividing line. <A city over that size ean 
afford to, and should, build a garbage re- 
duction works. Below that and say down 
to 25,000, a garbage destructor is proper. 
Below 25,000 a garbage crematory of 
course, these lines are suggestive only. 


MEETINGS AND: REPORTS 


Canadian Public Health Association. 


The Third Annuat Congress of the Cana- 
dian Publie Health Association will be held 
in Regina, Sask., on September 18th, 19th 
and 20th, 1913. This will be the first occa- 
sion on which the members of the Associa- 
tion have met in the West. 

At the Congress, held in Toronto last 
vear, communications were read from the 
city of Regina and the government of Sas- 
katchewan, inviting the members to make 
Regina their next meeting place. These 
invitations were unanimously accepted and 
a hearty welcome will, therefore, be extend- 
ed to the Association by Saskatchewan’s 
Provincial Government and its capital 
city. 

The Provincial Government, realizing 
the edueational value of such a conference, 


and the stimulation of interest which it will 
effect in matters of public health, have de- 
cided to bring all the Medical Health Offi- 
cers of the province, some 200 in number, 
to the Congress. 

There is, therefore, every indication that 
the attendance will equal, if not surpass, 
that of the two previous meetings in Mont- 
real and Toronto. 

Following the decision to hold the con- 
vention in Regina, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association at Ottawa, elected 
Dr. M. M. Seymour, Commissioner of Pub- 
lie Health for Saskatchewan, convener of 
the Loeal Arrangement Committee. 

Local committees have already been 
formed, and are actively engaged in pre- 
paring a programme of outstanding 
strength and interest. Several of the most 
prominent health authorities of the Do- 
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minion and the United States will address 
the convention. 

So many important conferences are being 
held in Regina this year, that Regina is 
becoming known as the ‘‘Convention City”’ 
of the West. . 

This fact is in itself significant, and the 
local Exeeutive extend a hearty invitation, 
not only to the publie health officials who 
annually attend the Congress, but to all 
who are in any way interested in the health 
of the people, to spend a short vacation in 
Regina next fall. 

Apart from the high standard of instrue- 
tion and education which the committee are 
aiming at in the programme, every possible 
provision will be made for the comfort and 
entertainment of the visiting guests during 
their stay in the city. 

The Secretary of the Local Arrangements 
Committee is Mr. R. H. Murray, engineer 
to the Bureau of Public Health, Regina. 
The Names of sectional conveners will be 
announced later. 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


Dr. R. E. Woodward and Dr. J. D. Long, 
both of San Francisco, and both members 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
have been appointed by Surgeon-General 
Rupert Blue as Government officials to 
care for the sanitation of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, which 
will be held in San Francisco in 1915. 

The fact that the United States Govern- 
ment has taken a part in this important 
feature of so large an exposition as the 
Panama-Pacifie Exposition promises to be, 
leads to the hope that the Government will 
make an exhibit at the Fair of its methods 
of dealing with the modern problems of 
publie hygiene. 

The United States Government has 
achieved a magnificent work in the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal—a task which 
could have been completed only with the 
ald of perfect sanitation throughout the 
Canal zone. With two such eminent medi- 
cal experts at the head of the direction of 
the sanitation of the World’s Fair of 1915, 
which is to celebrate the completion of the 
canal, that part of exposition activities 
which deals with the care of the health of 
the millions of visitors who will be at San 
Francisco in 1915 will be an exhibit in 
itself. 


But it is hoped that the Government 
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will make a sanitation display in a sp. 
ally reserved building. 

The offices of sanitary directors to 
Fair have been created by the Govern 
at the request of the Exposition directo 
whose obect is that there shall be on 
Fair Grounds every facility for caring 
the injured, and for keeping the buildi: 
and grounds in a perfect sanitary con 
tion. 

Dr. Long will have charge of the sanit: 
work, and Dr. Woodward will be in char, 
of the emergency hospital. 

Both doctors have had wide experien 
in Government work, and have previous), 
held similar positions under the Gover 
ment. 


McGill University, Post Graduate Course, 
1913. 


The Medical Faculty of MeGill Univer- 
sity announces that courses for graduate 
students will be given between May 26th 
and June 20th, proximo, at the Montreal 
General and Royal Victoria Hospitals and 
in the laboratories of the Medical School. 

All courses are optional and independent 


and arranged on the plan of intensive 
teaching. They are designed with the idea 


of bringing the post-graduate up to date 
in any subject he may desire. Where more 
than one course is desired, arrangements 
may be made whereby a student may take 
additional courses. Every effort will be 
made to avoid over-lapping in point of time 
of analogous courses. 

These courses are open to graduates of 
Medical Schools in good standing. All post- 
graduate students are required to register 
with the Registrar of the Medieal Faculty 
to whom application should be made for 
further particulars. 

Any course along special lines may be 
arranged for through the Registrar of the 
Medical Faculty, J. W. Seane, M.D., MeGill 
University, Montreal. 


Notable Features on the Program of 
Hygiene Congress. 

The fourth International Congress on 
School Hygiene, and the first to be held 
in America, at Buffalo, August 25-30th, 
according to an announcement of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, will be by far the most 
elaborate effort yet made in this country 
toward getting the problem of school hy- 
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iene before the world. The first Inter- 
national Congress was held at Nuremberg 
1 1904, the second at London in 1907, the 
hird at Paris in 1910. 

The objects of the Buffalo Congress are: 

1) To bring together men and women 
nterested in the health of school children. 

(2) To organize a programme of papers 
and discussions covering the field of school 
hygiene. 

(3) To assemble a school exhibit repre- 
senting the best that is being done in school 
hygiene. 

(4) To secure a commercial exhibit of 
practical and educational value to school 
people. 

(5) To publish the proceedings of this 
Congress and distribute them to each mem- 
ber. 

In addition there is a plan on foot to 
effect a permanent organization for the 
purpose of carrying out school hygiene re- 
forms in all the individual communities in 
this country, if not all over the world. 

One of the interesting features of the 
Congress will be the presence of delegates 
representing the community interest in 
school hygiene, including those appointed 
hy mayors and governors, by women’s 
clubs, by sehool boards, boards of health, 
hy mothers’ congresses and charity organ- 
ization societies and boards of trade. Their 
help is being solicited with a view of or- 
ganizing the community in a campaign of 
school hygiene reform. 

The Programme Committee announees a 
programme of two hundred and _ fifty 
papers and fifteen symposiums, taking up 
hygiene from the following points of view: 

1. The hygiene of school buildings, 
grounds, material and up-keep. 

2. The hygiene of schoo! administration 
and schedule. 

3. Medical, hygiene and sanitary super- 
Vision in schools. 

The contributors to the programme make 
up a notable list of speakers, college presi- 
dents and professors ; state, city and county 
commissioners of education; teachers and 
superintendents of public schools, medical 
college professors; state, county and city 
health officers; physicians in private prac- 
tice, engineers and architects. 

Special discussions are being arranged 
on the following subjects:— . 

‘School Feeding,’’ arranged by the Com- 
mittee on School Feeding of the American 
Home Economies Society. 
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‘Oral Hygiene,’’ arranged by National 
Mouth Hygiene Association. 

‘Sex Hygiene,’’ arranged by the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Sex Hygiene. 

‘Conservation of Vision in School Chil- 
dren,’” arranged by the Society for the 
Prevention of blindness. ‘‘Health super- 
visor of University Students,’’ arranged by 
Dr. Mazyek P. Ravenel, University of Wis- 
consin. 

**School Llumination,’’ arranged by the 
Society of Illuminating Engineers. 

‘*Relation Between Physical Edueation 
and School Hygiene,’’ arranged by the Am- 
erican Physical Education Association. 

‘*Tubereulosis Among Sehvol Children,’’ 
arranged by the Society for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis. 

‘*Physical Eductation and College Hy- 
giene,’’ arranged by the Society of Diree- 
tors of Physical Education in Colleges. 

‘The Binet-Simon Test,” arranged by 
Prot. Terman, Stanford University. 

“The Mentally Defective Child,’” ar- 
ranged by Dr. Henry H. Goddard, Vine- 
land, NJ. 

Various citizens committees of Buffalo 
are arranging an elaborate entertainment 
for the benefit of visiting delegates. There 
will be receptions and a grand ball, a page- 
ant of school children, and excursion trips 
to the great industrial plants of Buffalo, 
and to the scenic wonders of Niagara Falls. 
The Boy Seouts will act as official guides. 

Delegates will attend from every college 
and university of note in this country, from 
other leading educational and hygienie in- 
stitutions and organizations, and from 
every country in which an active interest is 
being shown in the welfare of school chil- 
dren, which ineludes all the leading nations 
of the world. 

The Congress is open to all persons in- 
terested in school hygiene upon the pay- 
ment of a fee of five dollars. Application 
of membership should be sent to Dr. Thos. 
A. Storey, College of the City of New York, 
New York City. 

President Wilson has accepted the hon- 
orary office of patron of the Congress. The 
president of the Congress is Mr. Charles 
W. Eliot, of Harvard University. The 
vice-presidents are: Dr. William H. Welch, 
of John Hopkins University, and Dr. 
Henry P. Walcott, president of the recent 
International Congress on School Hygiene 
and Demography, and chairman of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health. 





FORECAST AND REVIEW. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


W. b. Saunders Company, publishers, of 
Philadelphia and London, have 
another edition (17th) of their handsome 
illustrated catalogue. 


issued 


In going through this edition we find it 
describes nine new books and ten new edi- 
tions, not described in the previous issue. 
These new books are of great interest to 
the medical man, because they treat of sub- 
jects being daily discussed in medical 
eireles. 


Any physician can get a copy of the 
Saunders’ catalogue by dropping a line to 
these publishers. A copy should have a 
place on the desk of every physician, be- 
cause it is valuable as a reference 
work of modern medical literature. Send 
to Saunders to-day for a copy. 


most 


The H. K. Milford Company of Phila- 
delphia has just issued an exeellent Bul- 
letin on Typho-Bacterina and Typho-Bae- 
terin mixed. The history, preparation, ad- 
ministration, technique, dosage, reaction, 
mimistration, technique, usage, reaction, 
contra-indication, duration of immunity 
and results are concisely dealt with. This 
company was the first to produce anti-tox- 
ins, bacterins and curative serums In the 
United States and are to-day the largest 
producers of biological products in the 
world. They maintain a large staff of 
scientists and experts with extensive hos- 
pital connections, not only to keep in con- 
stant touch with the progress of bacterio- 
logical science, but also to obtain the vari- 
ous strains of pathogenic micro-organisms 
so absolutely necessary to the production 
of effective and polyvalent? serums and 
bacterins. A eopy will be sent on re- 


The San Francisco Relief Survey. 


Little groups of devoted men and gently- 
nurtured women sheltered in shacks, cook- 
ing their army rations over splintered 
shingles on a curbstone, gathered about a 
single candle and conspiring successfully 
together to raise San Francisco from her 
ashes—that is the story of the rehabilita- 
tion of a stricken community told by a 
group of social workers in ‘‘San Francisco 
Relief Survey,’’ the latest of the Russell 
Sage Foundation Publications. 


{The Public Health Jourr 


So practical is it that advance copies 
the chapters on method of organization 
San Francisco, were rushed through | 
presses and put in the hands of the R 
Cross representatives at Omaha, Dayt 
and Columbus. The Red Cross stands ; 
only for an immediate supply of fo 
tents, clothing, medicine, but for the 
habilitation—a reasonable lift toward 1 
covery of the standard of living maintain 
hefore the disaster. How this was succes 
fully achieved in San Francisco makes 
volume of absorbing interest, invaluable ; 
a reference and _ statistically ample an 
sound. It is deseribed as the sort of his 
tory that one day shall displace the wa 
hooks. 

The chief parts of the volume are writ 
ten by Dr. Charles J. O’Connor, secretar) 
of the Board of Trustees of Relief and Red 
Cross Funds; Francis H. MeLean, secre 
tary of the American Association of Socie 
ties for Organizing Charity; Helen Swett 
Artieda, secretary of the Busines Com 
mittee of Rehabilitation Committee ; 
Div. James Marvin Motley of Leland Stan- 
ford University; Dr. Jessica Peixotto ot 
the University of California, and Mary 
Roherts Cooliege of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

The book is published for the Russell 
Foundation by Survey Associates, 
Ine., New York, at $3.50, post-paid. 

When to Send for the Doctor and What to 
Do Before the Doctor Comes. 

By Frieda E. Lippert, M.D., assistant at 
the psychological clinic, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Arthur Holmes, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of psychology and as- 
sistant director of the psychological elinic, 
University of Pennsylvania. With 16 full- 
page illustrations and frontispiece in color. 
Philadelphia and London. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1913 

An interesting book for the family 
library, and especially useful to the mother, 
as upon her watchfulness depends the 
safety of her offspring. ‘‘The female of 
the species is more deadly than the male.’’ 
And a book of this character cannot but 
add to her armamentatarium. The experi- 
ence of the authors, which has extended 
over many years, is condensed and placed 
at the disposal of the reader. By referring 
to the index any of the milder ailments 
can be readily consulted. 


the 


sage 
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